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AUTUMN LEAVES. 

Berore the songs I joy in singing, 

So young, such wafts of perfume bringing, 
ndured the brunt the world allows, 

Far from the crowd and all its crushing, 

Ah! how they bloomed, a garland blushing, 

How green and fragrant, on my brows! 


Now torn from off the tree that beareth, 
Flowers which the blighting northwind teareth, 
— Like a dream’s leavings pitiable — 
They wander, scattered hither and thither, 
In dustiness and mud to wither, 
At the winds’. and the waters’ will. 


And like dead leaves in autumn showered, 
I see them, of their bloom deflowered, 
Blown all along the barren lea; 
The while a crowd that presses round me, 
And treads to earth the wreath that crowned 


me, 
Goes laughing at the naked tree. 
Vicror Huco, 


My daughter, hence and pray! see, night is 
stealing o’er us, 
Golden the planet dawns to pierce the clouds 
fore us: 
Grey mist now veils the hills —ah! faint, 
ah! vague are they ; 
And scarce one distant wheel rolls through 
the shadows. Listen! 
All seek their rest at home, and where the 
highways glisten, 
The trees to evening winds shake out the 
dust of day. 


And twilight, opening forth night’s realm the 
stars that hideth, 
Bids each bright orb declare where each in 
light abideth ; 
The gradual fringes red in western skies 


ecay ; 
Like siver ta the shade, the night of waves is 
showing ; 
Furrows, and hedge, and wood, all indistincter 
growing, 
Until the traveller misdoubts him of the way. 


The day for evil is, for weariness and anger. 
Pray : for the night is here serene in calm and 
languor ! 
The shepherd old, the winds through ruinous 
towers that sweep, 
The waterpools, the flocks, with hoarse and 
broken bleating, 
All suffer, all complain. The land at length 
is treating 
Her long fatigue to love, to worship and to 
sleep. 


And angels at this hour unfold to babes their 
treasures, 

The while we haste away to seek our empty 
pleasures, 
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And little children now, with eyes upturned 


above, 

Bared feet and folded hands, upon the pave- 
ment praying, 

All at this selfsame hour, one selfsame prayer 
are saying ; 

Pray God forgive our sins —“ our Father,” 
God of love! 
Victor Huco, 





My heart before the God of innocence I lay 


me, 
The tears I weep he doth behold : 
My sorrowing he hath healed, his shield and 
buckler stay me, 
The wretched are his care of old. 


Blest be thy name, my God, who gavest me 
for guérdon 
Innocence and its noble pride ! 
Thou who, to guard the sleep that must this 
body burden, 
Wilt watch my desolate bier beside. 


In life’s gay feasting hall, a luckless reveller 
bidden 
One hour I sit, one hour I die: 
I die, and on the grave where soon I shall be 
hidden 
No man will come to heave a sigh. 


Hail! fields I used to love : hail ! hedges’ leafy 
sweetness, 
And lonely, laughing woodland prime ; 
Heaven, canopy of earth, and nature’s fine 
completeness, 
Albhail! All hail, this one last time+ 


Ah! long may those my friends behold your 
hallowed beauty, 
Deaf though they be to my good-byes ! 
May they die full of days, bewept of tender 
duty! 
May one that loves them close their eyes ! 
GILBERT, 


Hopg, child! to-morrow! 
again to-morrow, 
And then to-morrow still ! 


Hope! and then 
Trust in a future 


ay. 
Hope! and each morn that skies new light 
from dawn shall borrow, 
As God is there to bless, let us be there to 


pray. 


Our faults, poor angel mine, are cause of our 
affliction, 
Perhaps if on our knees we rest incessant 
thus, 
When on the innocent God pours his benedic- 
tion, 
And the repentant, last he will remember us, 
Victor Hueco. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SWORD. 


THE march of democracy is not limited 
to mankind alone; the uprising of nou- 
velles couches is not confined to the peo- 
ples of the earth ; the undermining of the 
upper classes is not restricted to human- 
ity. The dismantling of aristocracies is 
no longer a merely mortal operation ; it 
has sapped away the bases of other privi- 
leges than those of princes; it has exter- 
minated other prerogatives than those of 
blood ; it has suppressed other rights than 
those of birth. The revolutionary spirit 
is swelling beyond politics and parlia- 
ments; its action is stretching outside 
societies, and is reaching above nations; 
it is pervading nature herself, and is even 
permeating matter. The subversiveness 
of our times extends to metals as well as 
to men ; underits dissolving action — alas 
that we should have to say it! — steel 
has ceased to be a gentleman. 

Until this nineteenth century, steel had 
retained its exalted place. It had been 
assailed by gunpowder, and it had been 
debilitated by the gradual diminution of 
duels, but it had held its own; its superb 
traditions had not yet faded ; the knightly 
sword was still its accepted expression, 
still its representative idea. It is true 
that steel — though used in Asia from all 
time — though seen, perhaps, in imperial 
Rome, and though introduced into Spain 
by the Arabs in the ninth century — had 
only been seriously known to Europeans 
since the First Crusade; itis true that the 
swords of Greece, of Spain, of Germany, 
of Gaul, contained no sign of it: but for 
the last eight centuries the world had 
learnt to associate the sword and steel 
together, and to instinctively regard them 
as implying the same conception. To- 
day, that stately unity has disappeared. 
The sword has been dethroned; and 
steel, meanly forsaking its former self, 
repudiating its lineage, its alliances, and 
its traditions, has gone in for demagogy. 
And we are the sad spectators of its 
fall. 

What a superb career it has re- 
nounced! It had shaped the world; it 
had carved out history ; it had formed the 
nations ; it had fixed the limits of lan- 
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guages and the geography of character 
and thought; it had vanquished the 
strong; it had rebuked the proud ; it had 
succored the weak ; it had been the arbiter 
of honor, and the accomplisher of justice. 
The sword was, as the ancient chronicler 
said, “the oldest, the most universal, 
the most varied of arms; the only one 
which has lived through time. All peo- 
ples knew it ; it was everywhere regarded 
as the support of courage, as the enemy 
of perfidy, as the mark of commandment, 
as the companion of authority —as the 
emblem of sovereignty, of power, of force, 
of conquest, of fidelity, and of punish- 
ment.” And all this has steel abandoned 
— to become rails! Look at what it was, 
and at what it is. Its aspect was bril- 
liant; its habits were punctilious; its 
manners were courtly; its connections 
were patrician; its functions were sol- 
emn; its contact was ennobling; even its 
very vices were glittering, for most of 
them were simply the defects of its superb 
qualities. It is true that it was some- 
times cruel, and that its processes of 
action were distinctly sanguinary; but 
those reproaches apply to all other weap- 
ons too. Throughout the ages it grandly 
held up its head, and haughtily bore its 
name. It lost no caste when it allied 
itself with lance and dagger, with battle- 
axe and helm, for they were of its natural 
kindred; and even when in later times, 
it stooped to generate such lowly offspring 
as razors, lancets, knives, and needles, the 
world saw no real abasement in the act, 
for the chivalrous blade was still the im- 
age which represented steel to man. But 
now its whole character has changed; 
now, it has thrown aside its gallantry, its 
grace, its glory; now, it has forsworn its 
pride for profit, its pomp for popularity. 
Steel is now bursting coarsely on the earth 
at the rate of thousands of tons a month. 
It is positively being made into steam- 
engines, and cannon, and ships, and all 
sorts of vulgar, heavy, uncomely, useful 
objects. Worse than all, it is becoming 
cheap! Steel cheap! The steel of old, 
the steel of legend and of story, the steel 
of the paladin and the chevalier, the steel 
of the noble and the brave, the steel of 
honor and of might, the steel that was 
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above price, that knew not money and 
cared nought for profit — that steel is no 
more. It has been driven contemptu- 
ously out of sight by metallurgic persons 
called Bessemer, and Krupp, and Siemens, 
and these destructive creators have put 
into its place a nineteenth-century sub- 
stance exactly fitted to a mercantile 
period, but possessing no tie whatever 
with time or fame. 

No more will steel append its personal 
signature, its glaringly recognizable auto- 
graph, to the great events of history. 
The dagger that slew Casar, the glaive 
that Brennus hurled into the scale to 
weigh against the liberty of Rome, the axe 
that gashed off Mary Stuart’s head, the 
knife that armed the hand of Charlotte 
Corday (of course they were not all steel, 
but they admirably represent the notion 
of it), are mere faded antiquities. Steel 
has other functions to discharge now; it 
has given up marking dates in the world’s 
life, and has gone in for trade; it has 
ceased to be history, and has become 
actuality; it is in a state of new depar- 
ture ; it no Jonger incarnates a sentiment; 
it is nothing but a fact. It has turned 
its back on the blades of Damascus, on 
the armor of Milan, on the shields of 
Augsburg, on the rapiers of Ferrara, on 
the halberts of Flanders, on the poniards 
of Bilbao, and, at this very moment, is for- 
saking almost the last refuge which was 
left to it, and is deserting the marvellous 
sabres of Japan. In the place of its 
former glories it is taking up all sorts of 
low associations ; it is being manufac- 
tured in big furnaces ; it is being “ cast,” 
as if it were mere clownish pig-iron; it 
is being rolled, as if it were uncouth 
“bar;” it is condescending to be boiler- 
plates, and axle-trees, and driving-shafts, 
and girders. To this is steel reduced. 

In what else has evolution worked a 
sadder change than this? Where else 
has relentless progress stamped out a 
nobler past? Of course the present. de- 
velopment of steel is very serviceable, 
and very commercial, and very profitable ; 
and it is, perhaps, our duty to be delighted 
at it. But views and opinions are, after 
all, like religious faiths, affairs of tem- 
perament rather than of reason. Just as 
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some people regret postchaises, and just 
as some others mourn over the divine 
right of kings, so is it comprehensible 
that a few of us may deplore the disap- 
pearance of swords, and the desecration 
of steel. The feeling may be absurd, and 
it is certainly purely sentimental, and al- 
together impractical and out of date; but 
in a conservative country like ours, there 
is some excuse for lamenting the disap- 
pearance of landmarks, and never was 
there a bigger or more universal sign-post 
than the sword, for it pointed the road to 
almost all the ends of life. Men were 
what their swords made them. To be 
“as brave as his sword” was the highest 
aim of a warrior’s heart. And yet the 
sword has vanished so completely that 
we can scarcely suppose the world will 
ever see it at its true work again. A 
lingering survivor of the family is still to 
be detected in the French duelling-tool ; 
but, with the exception of that pallid, 
sickly inheritor of a fallen crown, all 
direct descendants of the once\ mighty 
race have died out. No one can seriously 
pretend that the soldier’s sabre of to-day 
is anything but a bastard of the kin; it is 
a vulgar article of commerce — like skew- 
ers, or chisels, or nails, supplied by con- 
tract from Liége or St. Etienne, from 
Solingen or Birmingham. It has no place 
in the glorious lineage of fighting steel; 
it is a mere article of military accoutre- 
ment; amongst the tools of actual war, it 
stands a long way below knapsacks, a 
little above chin-straps, and about on a 
level with shovels: it has been cast out 
into the cold shade by breech-loaders and 
rifled barrels; it has scarcely any blood 
relationship with the real sword — with 
the sword which was the one essential 
weapon of every man who fought. That 
trusty friend is gone forever—an awk- 
ward instrument of inferior iron, which, 
like Charles the Secord’s promises, “no 
man relies on,” has assumed its place. 
Never again will poets sing of puissant 
falchions, or of adamantine blades. The 
Balmung of Siegfried, the Escalibur of 
Arthur, the prodigious Mistelstein which 
expunged two thousand four hundred 
men, the Joyeuse of Charlemagne, the 
Flamberge of Renaud, the Altecler of 
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Oliver, the Quersteinbeis of Hakon which 
chopped in two a millstone, the Tisona 
and the Colada of the Cid, —all these, 
and all their like, have faded into “ dreams 
that tempt no more.” Even Durandal, the 
epic Durandal of Roland, the wondrous 
brand that cleft the cliff at Roncesvaux, 
and left its yawning mark upon the Pyr- 
enean crest, has flickered into night, and 
is bewailed by none. A rusty rough- 
edged bar, purporting to represent it, is 
shown to curious travellers in the armory 
at Madrid; and an equally veracious rival 
is exhibited in the church of Rocamadour, 
in the department of the Lot; but the 
true Durandal is, of course, as the legend 
tells us, still lying in the waters into which 
the dying hero flung it, as the last blast 
of the Olifant expired on his lips, in the 
vain effort to call back Charlemagne to 
the field; it is still, undoubtedly, at the 
bottom of the enchanted poisoned stream 
“which passed by there.” And there, we 
may presume, it will remain, unless some- 
body finds it. No more will champions 
hew a foe in half at one wild sweep, as 
Godfrey and Conrad did to several Paynim 
in the Holy Land. No more will shields 
be split from top to bottom, as Renaud 
treated the buckler of the wicked infidel 
Sacripant. All that sort of behavior is 
no longer in our ways ; we do not work so 
laboriously in conflicts now; battles have 
become lazy, in company with most other 
acts of modern life. Like stone cannon- 
balls, the rack, the toga, and cups of hem- 
lock, hard hitting has passed out of our 
wants. 

The ferocity of sharp strokes, the im- 
mensity of savage smiting, which consti- 
tuted, for thousands of years, the essential 
characteristics of the sword, form, how- 
ever, but a poor part of its vast story. 
There came into it, with time, new linea- 
ments, fairer and nobler than these. By 
small degrees, as centuries passed on, 
the sword began to mount, its uses rose, 
its functions soared. It never ceased to 
be a slaughterer, for killing is the essence 
of its being; but it grew to be a creator 
as well as a destroyer; men made of it 
their great ennobler. Its touch upon the 
shoulder conferred the knighthood which 
soldiers longed to win; and reverence for 
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it waxed so deep that its simple presence 
on the hip was taken to be sufficient evi- 
dence that its wearer was, to some extent 
at least, a gentleman. It came to be re- 
garded as the one accepted emblem of 
manly pride, as the outer symbol of all 
that men prized most — their courage, 
their liberty, and their honor. The prac- 
tice of disarming captives had naturally 
engendered the idea that to give up a 
sword was an act implying defeat, bond- 
age, and disgrace; and by a not incom- 
prehensible extension of opinion, its pos- 
session was counted as indicating the 
exact contrary of all this, as constituting 
evidence that its wearer was undegraded 
and free, as supplying an unquestioned 
certificate of his liberty. It was the visi- 
ble badge of birth, of bravery, of freedom. 
No other material object ever attained 
such a place in the eyes of men; the 
sword stood absolutely alone in its honor- 
bestowing efficacy. The crown, the 
sceptre, and the robe of ermine were for 
the elect alone — even the spur was only 
for a narrow class ; but the sword was for 
large numbers at once, and it made no 
distinctions between its holders, — it 
treated them all alike, and rendered pre- 
cisely the same service to each of them. 
This enormous power was, however, of 
slow growth. This highest of the attri- 
butes of the sword, this noblest of its 
privileges, was, after all, almost modern; 
the earth got on without it for long ages. 
The Greeks and Romans (who only 
handled swords in war, and discarded 
them in peace time) knew naught about it; 
they contemptuously scoffed, indeed, at 
the barbarians their neighbors for carry- 
ing weapons when they did not want 
them, and saw therein conclusive evidence 
of their savageness. It was not until a 
state of life was reached in which almost 
every man bore arms as a distinction, 
until the sword became a daily and cher- 
ished companion, that its value as a mark 
of personal position stood out complete. 
But when it did, at last, attain the faculty 
of bestowing repute on all who touched 
it, it added a new and special glory to its 
previous splendors. Its legendary, his- 
torical, and political aspects, which were 
all stately enough already, became sup- 
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plemented by another and a still higher 
hase. 
. And so the sword went forward, noble 
and ennobling, until another totally new 
life began for it with the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Until that period it continued to 
be the vehicle of honor and of blows; 
cleaving, slashing, mangling, and making 
gentlemen, were its perpetual occupa- 
tions; and very grand they were —so 
grand, indeed, that they would have suf- 
ced for any other lesser ambition. But 
the sword was not content; it wanted 
more. Before it died it seized a new 
and still more wonderful position. There 
came a day when it assumed another 
function, acquired another potentiality, 
and claimed another place. Radiant as 
had been the sparkling brilliancies which 
light up its regal history, a still brighter 
elicigence suddenly illuminated it about 
the time of Ferdinand and_ Isabella. 
That glorious epoch, so full of dates and 
memories, was the starting-point of fur- 
ther splendors which the sword, with all 
its accumulated majesty, had not yet 
known. In Spain, four hundred years 
ago, it was converted from a weapon of 
pure attack into a mixed arm of offence 
and defence combined. In contradiction 
to all its previous usages and aspects — 
which had been exclusively aggressive — 
it burst forth with a new complexion, and 
became a protector as well as an assail- 
ant. It remained the sword, but it re- 
placed the shield; it lost no atom of its 
ancient powers, but it added to them new 
ones, which, so far, no one had suspected 
it of possessing. It unexpectedly dupli- 
cated its operations; it went on being it- 
self, but it simultaneously became its con- 
trary. Never did the nature of things 
protest more strangely against its own 
essence. The destroyer set itself to save, 
the slayer to rescue. The sword had al- 
ways possessed the cut and thrust; it 
obtained the guard and parry. Fencing 
was invented! 

Fencing could have had no possible 
existence while bucklers were alive. It 
was, equally, an impracticability while 
armor wasemployed. But, when the egis 
and the coat of mail had disappeared to- 
gether, when the road was opened, with- 
out barriers, to each man’s skin, when 
the ponderous glaives that hewed heavily 
through casque and cuirass had lost the 
reason of their being,—then the long, 
thin coutille of the Germans —a prodding 
utensil, originally devised to find out holes 
in breastplates — was seized by the lithe, 
ready hand of Spain, and swordsmanship 





was. In the first shape of the new inven- 
tion the memory of the shield was too 
vivacious to be effaced; the rolled-up 
cloak upon the left arm supplemented the 
action of the blade, and comforted the 
combatant by the notion that he was be- 
hind a fortification. But this subterfuge 
died out, and the true fence of open onset 
and unaided ward appeared upon the 
earth, alone. The soldiers of Charles 
the Fifth carried the new science into 
Italy, where it was taken up with wild en- 
thusiasm, and where it found its ablest 
professors. Profoundly Spanish in its 
origin and language, fencing became Ital- 
ian in its teaching. “The great Tappa 
of Milan,” as Brantéme calls him, was its 
first famous expositor; and the first sci- 
entific treatise on it, the well-known “ Arte 
degli armi,” was published by Marozzo at 
Venice in 1536. The craft of swordsman- 
ship dashed into life, instantly great, sud- 
denly magnificent — it stood abruptly be- 
fore the world, as real an art as cookery 
or hairdressing. And then began the 
superbest moments of the course of the 
sword. Its noble day had fully come. 
The earth went mad about fence — as 
mad, almost, as if it had been a tulip, a 
furbelow, or a wig. And then it turned 
French (as many other fashions have 
done, before and since). When Louis 
Treize was king—when the Mousque- 
taires fought hourly duels in the Pré aux 
Clercs — when Athos and D’Artagnan 
(who happened on that occasion to be on 
opposite sides without knowing it) recog- 
nized each other in an accidental set-to 
on a pitch-dark night, by the manner of 
their swording, —then, most undeniably, 
France had grown to be the mistress of 
this new cunning, and thenceforth her 
thirty-two-inch blade became the adopted 
combat-weapon of all gentlemen. 

The sword at that moment reached its 
highest. The handling of it was a proc- 
ess by itself; nothing like it had been 
known before; it was of its own day and 
of no other. Of course, the method of 
employing swords had always varied with 
their shape and size; of course, the long 
swinging of the two-handed claymore 
was distinct from the short chopping of 
the Greeks ; of course, the fantastic flour- 
ishing of the scimitar was other than the 
straight stabbing of the dagger: but the 
rapid lunging of the rapier, and the com- 
plicated double action of the sword and 
poniard, were absolutely new shapes of 
procedure, involving, for the first time, 
theories, principles, and rules. Thereon 
steel rose to its pinnacle; it reached its 
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triumph; it attained its consummation. 
Its fall has been all the more immense. 
Its ruin has been more especially com- 
plete by reason of the very greatness of 
its fortune. 

The vastness of its adversity would 
alone suffice to prevent our forgetting the 
sword; but we have additional motives 
of memory, for its suppression has 
brought about a severance of 2 very par- 
ticular kind between the present and the 
past, and has produced a gap that nothing 
can fill up. Other ancient engines have 
disappeared, and none but archzologists 
have sought for their traces; other vener- 
able usages have melted away, and the 
world has gone on as if they had never 
existed; other antique fashions have died 
out, and no one has wept over them; 
but the sword has left a staring vacancy 
behind it; its place remains untenanted; 
its functions are discharged by no suc- 
cessor. Its overthrow has entailed such 
vast and varied consequences, that it may 
really be counted, without exaggeration, 
amongst the events which have palpably 
affected and directed the destinies of hu- 
manity. Its effects have been felt in 
every land and every home; for the dis- 
appearance of the sword has radically 
transformed the character of war, and has 
largely modified the character of men. 
The sword was not a mere momentary 
weapon, like a catapult or a crossbow; it 
was not a passing custom, like breaking 
on the wheel or keeping a jester; it was 
not an accidental style, like wearing 
masks or building pyramids. It was an 
essence, a fact,a part of existence, a 
world’s need ; it outlived nations and cen- 
turies; it endured when all else changed 
around it. And yet it was not always the 
same thing —it varied largely with time 
and place; it made itself everything to 
everybody. 

The discarding of this universal, in- 
dispensable, and perpetual weapon has 
brought about a transformation of two 
distinct kinds in the features of European 
war. Its material result has been the 
almost total abolition of hand-to-hand hit- 
ting; its moral outgrowth has been to 
change the nature of the courage which is 
required in soldiers, and to give a new 
form to the manifestations of that cour- 
age. With the exception of such cavalry 
charges and of such infantry rushes as 
result in a mé/ée (and they are growing 
rare in the actions of to-day), there is an 
end in Europe of close quarters, and of 
the savage tussles which a made 
up almost the whole of a battle. Instead 
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of delivering his stroke with his own arm, 
and within the reach of his arm, the sol- 
dier now transmits his blow through the 
barrel of his gun, to a distance of a mile 
or two; instead of demolishing a personal 
antagonist, whose eyes are glittering at 
him two feet off, he knocks over an indif- 
ferent stranger out of sight. Strength, 
activity, and hard hitting are replaced by 
skill in shooting straight and in keeping 
under cover. Shelter-trenches have re- 
placed single combat. Smart fighting 
consists now in slaughtering people you 
cannot see, and to whom you are yourself 
invisible: you lie down in a hole and aim 
at a puff of smoke somewhere in front, 
and try to detect the consequences 
through a field-glass. Whirling a two- 
handed claymore was less scientific than 
this, but it was decidedly more immediate 
and more personal. And furthermore, it 
was infinitely more murderous, which was 
a merit, inasmuch as the object of war is 
to slay. When armies got face to face, 
and man to man, they hammered at each 
other until scarcely anybody was left; as 
is distinctly proved by the tremendous 
proportions of killed and wounded re- 
ported from the combats of the Middle 
Ages. At Poitiers, for instance, Charles 
Martel is said to have slain three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Saracens. The 
suppression of swords has certainly ren- 
dered warfare a good deal less destructive 
than it was; and it has also considerably 
affected the nature of wounds; but it is 
by no means sure that the world has really 
derived any advantage from that. It is 
possible, indeed, that we should gain im- 
mensely in the long run by augmenting 
the abominations of war instead of dimin- 
ishing them; by rendering them so insup- 
portably hideous, that nobody would con- 
sent to face them. If it were made a 
certainty, beforehand, that every fight 
would end, necessarily, on both sides, with 
the massacre of every man engaged, fights 
would probably become more rare. In- 
stead of that we are going directly the 
other way, and are introducing a sort of 
affected gentleness into war; we are pre- 
tending to make it a matter of cleverness 
instead of murder, by which we are incon- 
testably corrupting its real nature and 
distorting its true position in sociology. 
War means butchery, and nothing else ; 
and the more butchery there is, the more 
does war present itself in its own charac- 
ter, and the less disguise and sham is 
there about it. The sword was straight- 
forward and ingenuous; every blow was 
meant to hack flesh somewhere; it was 
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all in earnest; it was all savage, brutal, 
and monstrous; it was all blood, and 
mutilation, and horror; it meant all it 
did, and had no shame about it. But 
the theories and the processes of to- 
day are of another sort; they have none 
of the simplicity and none of the frank 
honesty of the sword. Strategy (which 
means stratagem) has assumed the place 
of strength and struggling. The object 
of a campaign is to take the other people 
risoners rather than to killthem. Little 
inesmen, who weigh nine stone, are fan- 
cied to be more fit for soldiering than 
brawny giants are, because they have less 
weight to carry on a march, and can be 
more easily hidden away in a furrow or 
behind a bush. Physical power is no 
longer indispensable, for there are scarcely 
~ occasions in which it can be used. 
ut these transformations in the nature 

of war, great though they be, are even less 
striking than the immense changes which 
have come about in the composition and 
the demonstration of modern military 
courage. We all well know what braver 
used to be. In the days of steel the sol- 
dier very soon got up to his enemy, and 
went at himin person. The employment 
of distant arms, whether they were slings, 
or javelins, or arrows, did not keep 
armies long apart; they got together and 
battered each other. The sort of valor 
required for such fighting as that was of 
a very elementary and common sort; no 
training, no obedience, no discipline, no 
example were required to lead a man to 
combat when he was in personal danger, 
when his life depended on his own stout- 
ness, and when he would be killed at once 
if he did not use his weapon to protect 
himself. And furthermore, he had the 
stimulus of physical exertion, of active 
effort and strife, of passion and conflict. 
His blood was up, and all his senses were 
concentrated on attack. He had no time 
to be afraid, and his entire case, corporeal 
and mental, was opposed to running away. 
In such a condition ferocity came of 
itself; it was an unavoidable, self-born 
result of the situation; all the aids to it 
were collected round the fighting man ; all 
its sources were present in him, hard at 
work ; he combated in battle as naturally 
as he would eat at table. There was no 
high courage in his doings, as we under- 
stand courage now. 

The pluck that we ask from our soldiers 
to-day is of a very different sort. It is in- 


deed so infinitely other and so infinitely 
higher that it is scarcely possible to make 
a serious comparison between the old and 
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the new shapes of valiance. The inven- 
tion of long-range fighting has brought 
into the world a type of fortitude which 
has been hitherto totally unknown (ex- 
cepting in occasional isolated cases), 
which is just as much a product of our 
century as a or electric telegraphs, 
and which is as distinguishable from the 
animal courage required for sword-work 
as is prophecy from fortune-telling. In- 
stead of dashing at the enemy in fierce 
excitement, instead of the hot emotion of 
savage struggle, instead of furious muscu- 
lar exasperation, instead of the intensest 
development of the combative faculties, 
our soldiers have now to exhibit their in- 
trepidity by remaining placid, motionless, 
undisturbed, amidst a hail of death and 
wounds. They have to stay quiet under 
distant fire, to let themselves be knocked 
to pieces, without the chance or even the 
possibility of doing anything whatever to 
defend themselves in an eager, efficient, 
satisfying form ; the one solution open to 
them is to treat the other people in the 
same fashion, and to pelt impersonal mis- 
siles at them from afar. Nota man on 
either side has the pleasure of identifying 
the particular opponent who slaughters 
him. There is scarcely any of that indi- 
viduality of carnage which is so content- 
ing in hand-to-hand fight. And worse 
than all, there is none of the output of 
effort, of the bitter strain which necessa- 
rily accompanies the exhibition of brute 
hardihood. The bravery of to-day is a 
nervous, contemplative process; there is 
no action, no movement, no tug about it. 
It principally consists in waiting obe- 
diently until you are hit by a chance shot. 
Troops do not like it. They are always 
wanting to get out of it, to rush ahead, to 
strike, to do something violent and com- 
forting on their own behalf. They feel 
that it is absolutely unnatural to stand 
still to be killed, that it is totally anoma- 
lous to rest unaggressive under a tempest 
of ambient peril, that it is contrary to all 
the tendencies of humanity to make no 
vigorous attempt to ward off destruction ; 
and yet that is precisely what they have 
learnt to do. They may use shelter if 
they can find it (it is no longer cowardly 
to hide), but they may not use action. In 
one of Raffet’s caricatures, a regiment is 
halted in the middle of a river, with the 
water up to the men’s necks: the colonel 
says to them, “ My children, I forbid you 
to smoke, but I permit you to sit down ;” 
and that is very much the situation in 
which European soldiers are placed in 
battle now: it is permitted to be killed, 
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but it is forbidden to fight. In Asia, it 
is true, there is still a cnt of getting 
to close quarters and of using the right 
arm, as a good many of our people who 
have been in Afghanistan can testify. 
But in modern fighting on the Continent 
the rule is that the foe is so far off that no 
hitting can reach him. The consequence 
is, that our new shape of courage is based 
on the suppression of direct effort; it has 
become a passive process, in which we 
endure instead of acting. The old sword- 
daring was impetuous, emotional, and in- 
tuitive ; the new gun-courage is deliberate, 
logical, and subjective: the one was ma- 
terial and substantial, the other is abstract 
and theoretical. They are as different 
from each other as credulity and faith, as 
astrology and astronomy, as dreams and 
thought. 

Now, how has this strange transforma- 
tion come about? Where lies its root? 
Can it really be that it is solely because 
soldiers go to battle now with guns in- 
stead of swords, that this prodigious 
change in the character of bravery has 

rown up? Or is there another cause 
or it besides that one? The answers to 
these questions are not difficult to find. 
The influence of sword or gun is, cer- 
tainly, at the bottom of them, but another 
and a greater action overlies it. The use 
of the sword was essentially personal; 
while the use of the gun is, as essentially, 
impersonal. The sword was the expres- 
sion of the individual man who fought 
with it; the gun is a machine. Each 
sword had its own special manner of 
operating, its own particular method, 
according to the hand which held it; 
while each gun is but one ina total. The 
sword could not be wielded without lib- 
erty; the gun cannot be worked without 
aye The one means independence, 
the other means discipline ; and there — 
in that last word —is found the true 
secret of modern courage. The swords- 
man was himself alone, therefore his quali- 
ties were positive; the shooter is a unit 
in a regiment, therefore his qualities must 
be negative. We see proof enough of 
that at every match. The men who win 
prizes are precisely those who are ani- 
mated by the least emotion, who have 
reduced themselves the most completely 
to a condition of impassibility. The dif- 
ference between the swordsman and the 
rifleman is as great as between the Japa- 
nese workman, who never reproduces the 
same pattern twice, but throws a fresh 
invention of his own into every object he 
fashions, and the Birmingham artisan, 
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who goes on mechanically making the 
one same identical spoon or tray through- 
out his life. And yet, though the inde- 
pendence of the sword is, manifestly, a 
more intellectual condition than the dis- 
cipline of the gun, it is discipline, not 
independence, which has generated the 
loftiest type of courage that the world has 
seen. It is discipline alone which has 
popularized coolness, by enabling entire 
armies to acquire and practise it. Single 
examples of it have existed since history 
began; but it is in our day that, for the 
first time, hundreds of thousands of men 
exhibit stoicism together. There lies the 
reply to our questions. The actual shape 
of military courage is the fruit of a partic- 
ular training, which has suppressed the 
importance of the parts by transferring it 
to the whole. That training was unat- 
tainable while the sword forced fighters 
to be individual. It has only become 
achievable since the gun has obliged 
soldiers to be collective. Here, at last, 
is a point on which the sword has to con- 
fess itself beaten. 

But if it has to admit its inferiority as 
regards the quality of the courage which 
it provoked, it rushes to the front again 
directly we try to measure the influence it 
exercised on character. The gun has 
done nothing, absolutely nothing, to de- 
velop either qualities or defects in man. 
The peculiar new shape of bravery which 
has accompanied its adoption in war, is 
due, after all, to no merit in the gun 
itself; it is simply an additional example, 
evolved by circumstances, of that progres- 
sive substitution of the idea of duty for 
the idea of honor, which constitutes so 
vivid and so absolute a distinction be- 
tween the motives and the objects of the 
past and of the present. The gun has in 
no way aided us to form our tempera- 
ments, our dispositions, our desires, or 
our capacities; its action on us, as a 
moulder of our natures, has been null. 
But the sword, on the contrary, has been 
one of the most powerful of the factors 
which have contributed to shape the tenor 
of men, both in body and in mind. The 
work it did is self-evident: it stares us in 
the face. Its operation was so direct, so 
immediate, so personal — it went so 
straight to its end—there was such a 
total absence of hesitation or of complex- 
ity about it—that it would indeed have 
been astonishing if it had produced a less 
vast result. Of course the manner and 
the gues | of its action have varied 
largely with time and place; but that 
action was, in general terms, constant, 








until a century ago. Everywhere and 
always the usage of the sword has told, 
for evil and for good, upon a large propor- 
tion of mankind. Physically, its work 
was excellent: it stimulated activity, 
strength, rapidity of movement, dexterity 
and certainty of hand and foot. Morally, 
its doings were opposite and conflicting. 
In one direction it engendered self-reli- 
ance, the habit of resource, the conscious- 
ness of responsibility; a keen sentiment 
of dignity, of loyalty, and of honor; the 
desire to protect the suffering and the 
weak ; and a curious, fantastic, very noble 
generosity, proper to itself alone, which 
stands before us in history under the 
misty name of “the spirit of chivalry ;” 
but in its other bearings, it bred irritability, 
bullying, provocation, violence, the vain- 
glory of force. In all these resultances, 
however, composite and even contradic- 
tory as they were between themselves, the 
sword invariably maintained, unchanged 
and aheeppiide, the great striking 
characteristic of its form of proceeding 
— it was uniformly and persistently per- 
sonal Itacted on each man separately ; it 

ided one to the right, another to the left. 

ever did it proceed by groups; the ab- 
solute individuality of its teaching was 
the most sundae of the many features 
it presented. It was a private tutor, not 
a schoolmaster. 

Well, this energetic educator has been 
suppressed. Its peculiar lessons have 
ceased to act upon us; the influence it 
exerted has vanished; it no longer 
prompts us to good, or pushes us to evil. 
We have become free to act as we like, 
without any of the guidance which, dur- 
ing centuries, the sword imposed on Eu- 
ropeans. -Have we lost, or have we 
gained, by the cessation of that guid- 
ance? The nyo | of us would proba- 
bly declare that we have largely gained : 
that the sword was a blusterer, a bully, 
and a tyrant; that an incubus has been 
lifted off our backs; that we have es- 
caped from a domination and a cruelty; 
and that we are well rid of the intimida- 
tion of steel. But a minority would per- 
haps proclaim that the sword performed 
a moral function, and exercised a social 
action; that it was not a mere swaggerer, 
amere despot, or a mere killer; that it 
did service upon earth by forcing men to 
respect each other; that it kept up the 
sentiment of mutual responsibility as no 
other external agent has ever sustained 
it. Some of us might indeed go further 
still, and assert that, since the downfall of 
the sword, the notion and the practice 
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of deference and of manners between 
man and man have palpably diminished ; 
that the conception of honor has grown 
distinctly feebler ; that an undeniable de- 
velopment of the meaner instincts has su- 
pervened; and that, if hectoring and 
violence have decreased on the one hand, 
punctiliousness, courtesy, dignity, and fair 
name have still more ebbed away on the 
other. And all this may be said without 
the slightest desire to defend duelling. 
It is the abstract idea of the sword, not 
the practical misuse of it, which lies at 
the bottom of such thoughts as these. 
The sword, with all its faults, was a gal- 
lant gentleman ; and there is neither folly 
nor exaggeration in maintaining that, 
when a just balance-sheet is struck, the 
world comes out a loser, not a winner, by 
its discomfiture. 

All this, however, is only the moral and 
sentimental aspect of the subject. It has 
a material side as well, which, though it 
is far less interesting, would form an even 
bigger part of it if it were set forth in its 
full proportions. Its dimensions are in- 
deed enormous. Never has any manu- 
factured product exhibited more elasti- 
cally than the sword the faculty of adapt- 
ing itself to circumstances; even clothes 
have scarcely been more multiform, even 
houses have hardly been more sundry. 
The sword has been made of many sorts 
of matters and metals: of stone, of wood, 
of bone, of copper, of brass, of bronze, 
of iron. It has assumed deviating shapes 
and profuse sizes; it has been short 
and long, heavy and light, straight and 
curved, wide and narrow, pointed, round, 
or square, tapering or expanding, sharp 
on either side, or on both, or on neither. 
There have been, in each European lan- 
guage, at least thirty different names of 
breeds of swords, — from the horseman’s 
huge espadon of six feet long, to the gar- 
ter stylet of six inches. The catalogues 
of armories, and the special books on 
weapons, contain so many details, so many 
descriptions, and so many distinctions of 
types and sects and characters, that no 
enthusiast can pretend to know them all. 
Specimens have come to us from all the 
hiding-places and all the countries, from 
tombs and caves and river-beds and ruins, 
from under ground and under marsh and 
under water, from Mexico and Persia, 
from Scandinavia and Japan, from ancient 
Dacia and Peru, from Africa and China, 
from Rome, Assyria, and Ireland, from 
Switzerland and Denmark, from Germany 
and Sicily, from everywhere and any- 
where, and other places. The earth, the 
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lake, and the stream have disgorged their 
swallowed specimens; the sepulchre and 
the temple have given back their offer- 
ings; the buried city has unclutched its 
relics; the battle-field has rendered up 
its vestiges. And from all these subter- 
ranean pillagings the museums have 
grown full. There is the Greek sword, 
so curt that it was little more than a large 
knife, pre-eminently fit for scrambling, 
hacking, strenuous stabbing at unflinch- 
ingly close quarters. There is the Roman 
sword, of differing lengths, almost as 
various, indeed, as the countries it con- 
quered. There is the Gallic sword, of 
such soft, pliant metal that its users had 
to stop in fight, after each hard blow, in 
order to straighten it under their feet, 
thereby enabling the enemy to knock 
them over uncontestedly. There are the 
hooked scimitars of the Turks, with an 
inside edge, and the curved Arab yata- 
ghans, with the edge outside. There is 
the cross-handled sword of the Crusader, 
with which he prayed and slew alternate- 
ly. There is the weapon whose pommel 
served for a seal, like that of Charle- 
magne, who said, when he used it to put 
his stamp on treaties, “I sign them with 
this end, and with the other I will take 
care that they are kept.” There are 
Dutch, Russian, Portuguese, and Moor- 
ish swords, each one of them with a type 
or detail proper to itself. There are the 
glaives of red-clothed herdsmen of the 
Middle Ages; there are Malay &risses, 
and the notched blades of Zanzibar, and 
old sabres (the parents of our contempo- 
raneous tribe) ai India, Armenia, and 
Khorassan. There is the espada of the 
Spanish matador, the schiavona of Ven- 
ice, the Albanian cutlass, the Kabyle /7s- 
sa, the Turkish Aandjar, the court sword 
of a century ago, the claymore of Scot- 
land. There are all the incalculable 
assortments of German, Spanish, and 
Italian swords. All these, and a thou- 
sand others, are to be found in the collec- 
tions, with their capricious varyings of 
blade and handle, of pommel, spindle, 
and hilt, of inlaying and engraving, of 
complicated basket guards, of every sort 
of ornament and complement and supple- 
ment that can be added to an implement. 
Damaskeening, particularly (which is the 
incrusting of gold and silver into iron and 
steel, and which, though said by Herodo- 
tus to have been invented by Glaucus of 
Chio, and though cultivated by the Ro- 
mans, was not seriously practised in mod- 
ern Europe till the fifteenth century), gives 
a remarkable beauty and artistic value to 
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many swords; it is perhaps, indeed, the 
most distinctive and the most graceful of 
all the adornments which have been lav- 
ished upon them. And the scabbards! 
Why, they form a special race: if they 
were not, by the essence and condition of 
their being, a mere adjunct to something 
else, they would occupy a place of their 
owninthe world. Their sorts and shapes 
are so many that they are beyond arith- 
metic. 

Then there are the inscriptions on the 
blades. They almost constitute a litera- 
ture, in poetry and in prose. For the 
most part they are brag and bluster; but 
here and there some few of them are 
pious, wise, or silly. The mighty glaive 
of Conrad Schenk of Winterstetten (four 
feet eight inches long, and four inches 
wide), which is in the Dresden Museum, 
bears in antiquated German, the tender- 
ly swaggering advice — “ Conrad, dear 
Schenk, remember me. Do not let Win- 
terstetten the brave leave one helm un- 
cleft.” The sword of Hugues de Chateau- 
briand flashed in the sunlight the noble 
motto won by his ancestor in the fight of 
Bouvines, “ Afon sang teint les banniores 
de France.” Inthe Erbach Collection is 
an old Ferrara blade, with the sage de- 
vice, “ My value varies with the hand that 
holds me.” Asword in the Paris Cabinet 
de Médailles, is reverently inscribed, 
“There is no conqueror but God.” The 
rapiers of Toledo were engraved in 
hundreds with the wise counsel, ‘ Do 
not draw me without reason, do not 
sheathe me without honor.” The invoca- 
tions of saints are very frequent; and so 
are prayers, like “Do not abandon me, 
O faithful God,” which is on a German 
sword in the Az Collection at Linz; and 
ejaculations, like the Arabic, “ With the 
help of Allah I hope to kill my enemy.” 
There are vaunting mottoes like the Span- 
ish, “ When this viper stings, there is no 
cure in any doctor’s shop;” and pompous 
announcements, like the Sicilian, “I 
come ;” and critical observations, like the 
Hungarian, “ He that thinks not as I do 
thinks falsely ;” and matter-of-fact decla- 
rations, like “ When I go up you go 
down” (only that is on an axe). This 
“cutler poetry,” as Shakespeare called it, 
presents itself all over Europe, in all lan- 
guages, mixed up with the maker's ad- 
dress or the owner’s arms. And so, if 
you go to Toledo now and buy a dozen 

lades for presentation to your friends at 
home, you have their names engraved up- 
on the steel, with some sonorous Castilian 
phrase of friendship and gift-offering. 








As for manufacturing details, properly 
so called, they are (with one exception) 
too technical to be talked of here; ms 
interest nobody but blacksmiths. All 
that need be said about them is that the 
secret of a modern sword lies exclusively 
in the tempering, and that almost eac 
maker has his own fashions and his own 
tricks. To make steel sharp, it must be 
hard; to make it elastic, it must be 
tough. Cast-steel gives hardness, sheer- 
steel gives toughness, but in no oe | 
process can the two qualities be united. 
So, excepting at Toledo and one or two 
other places, all actual makers have aban- 
doned the attempt to produce elastic 
blades, and have gone in for edge alone. 
There is, however (or, more exactly there 
was), a treatment which really does unite 
the two contrary capacities in the same 
blade. The curious product called dam- 
ask steel possesses them both, and all the 
great Eastern swords owe to it their 
celebrity. It is true that the art of dam- 
asking (which is a very different matter 
from the damaskeening alluded to just 
now) has lost its use since swords have 
ceased their service; but still it looms out 
with such distinctness in the mechanical 
part of the history of swords, it occupies 
so large a place in its atmosphere, that it 
is impossible to pass it over in silence. 
It constitutes the exception which has 
just been mentioned. 

All steel which exhibits a surface 
figured with lines is called damask, but 
the true Oriental product of that name 
united extraordinary interior qualities to 
this generic exterior aspect. lt combined 
two distinct classes of merit. First, as 
regards its inner nature, it was so ductile 
and so malleable that it could be ham- 
mered cold; yet it became “as hard as 
tyranny” when tempered, and took an 
edge as sharp as the north wind; and, 
with all this, was as supple as whalebone, 
so that no accident could break it. Sec- 
ondlv, as regards its external appearance, 
it was covered with meandering lines like 
water-marks ; its hue was grey, brown or 
black, and presented over all a varying 
sheen, blue, red, or golden. The quality 
rose with the size, the shape, and the 
clearness of the lines. In very high- 
class specimens they were an eighth of an 
inch thick; when ” oe were only as wide 
as ordinary writing they were not re- 
garded as really good; and if they were 
scarcely visible they were altogether con- 
temptible. Pattern was as important as 
size: straight parallel ribs constituted 
the lowest types; as the lines curved the 
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merit rose ; it went on increasing with the 
multiplicity of twists; it became admira- 
ble when ruptures of the marks appeared, 
with dots between them; it was distinctly 
noble when the lines were so contorted 
and so broken that they formed a network 
of little threads twisted in different direc- 
tions ; and it attained its highest possible 
perfection when those threads assumed 
the shape of chevrons or of bunches of 
little grapes spread equally all over the 
blade. If, to these peculiarities of pat- 
tern, a deep, dark ground with a true 
golden gloss was superadded, then the 
work was a masterpiece, and was worthy 
to have been made at Damascus. 

These definitions were laid down some 
thirty years ago by a man who followed 
out the art of damasking to its inmost 
mysteries — who made himself its apos- 
tle, and preached its creed. This enthu- 
siast — Colonel Anosoff, manager of the 
imperial factory of Zlatéust in the Urals — 
succeeded in reproducing the true Oriental 
damask; at least he obtained steel of 
such striking character, and of such beauty 
and merit, that it was not possible to de- 
tect any difference between it and the 
most finished old Syrian performances. 
The lines which his work showed were in 
the metal itself, and could not be ground 
out of it; his color and prismatic lustre 
were altogether perfect ; and he frequent- 
ly (but not always) united extreme hard- 
ness and extreme elasticity in the same 
specimen. He made some swords which 
would bend till the point touched the hilt, 
and which would also cut through an 
iron bar. More than this no blade can do, 
or ever has done; and the same two facul- 
ties have never been conjoined in any 
other steel than damask. There are 
swords now made in Europe which will 
sweep a gauze in two in the air; and at 
Toledo, every day, blades may be seen 
packed in coils like watch-springs. But 
no metal can be persuaded to do both 
unless it be damasked, and not always 
even then. 

To attain these results, Colonel Anosoff 
tried several processes of manufacture, and 
reached fair results with most of them; 
but his best work was effected by mixing 
pure native graphite with the highest 
quality of iron, using dolomite as a flux. 
A good many minerals are known to pos- 
sess the property of damasking steel, but 
none of them to the same extent as graph- 
ite —so far, that is, as European experi- 
ence extends. It is, however, almost cer- 
tain that the great Asiatic steels were 
obtained by some unknown process of 
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mere tempering, without any special mix- 
tures ; unless, indeed, nature did the 
adulteration herself, which is possible, for 
Faraday thought he saw in many Eastern 
specimens faint traces of something more 
than pure iron, carbon, and azote, which 
is the composition of chemically unso- 
phisticated steel. In the Indian “ wootz” 
steel, for instance, which possesses re- 
markable toughness and sharpness, he 
fancied he found aluminium. But no 
analysis of Oriental swords has revealed 
any really perceptible difference of ingre- 
dients between them and ordinary modern 
products. The water used for cooling 
may, not impossibly, have had a share in 
the work; for it is well known that its 
particular character exercises a clearly 
recognizable influence on the metal chilled 
in it. When the Toledo factory was 
removed to Seville, to keep it out of the 
hands of the French during the Peninsu- 
lar War, the quality of the steel fell in- 
stantly, and rose again on the return to 
Toledo — showing, according to all the 
judges, that the Guadalquivir did its busi- 
ness less well than the Tagus. In the 
same way the dyes for the Gobelin tapes- 
tries are said to owe their infinite delicacy 
of hue to the effect of the Biévre —a little 
stream which is employed in their prepa- 
ration; and the beer of Allsopp and of 
Bass to be what it is, because it is made 
of the water of the Trent. Anyhow, 
whatever may have been its fashioning, 
the Asiatic damask steel was far away the 
best material for swords that the world 
has ever seen —for it would cut through 
most obstacles, and could be fractured by 
none. 

Even the amazing sabres of Japan, de- 
spite their bewildering sharpness, cannot 
compete with damasked blades, because 
they have noelasticity. They are as hard 
as diamond; they take and keep an edge 
so ideally acute that they will go through 
a pillow or a poker as if they were air. If 
oe hold them vertically in a river the 

eaves that float down with the current 
will, unknowingly, cut themselves in two 
against them ; they flick off a man’s head 
with a twist of the wrist; you can shave 
with them; at least all this is said of 
them, and very possibly it is true. But, 
stupendously as they cut, they can do 
nothing else; and they are heavy and 
double-handed, and awkward to use by 
foreigners. In their own country, how- 
ever, they have been so cherished and so 
prized that some of them have been dei- 
fied, and have had temples built to them. 
It is true that this happened a long time 
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ago, when the sword, the mirror, and the 
ball were still revered as the three treas- 
ures sent from heaven with the first ruler 
of the country in 700B.c. But though the 
sabre soon ceased to enjoy the advantage 
of becoming a god itself, it continued 
always to be regarded as a worthy offer- 
ing to other gods, which explains why so 
many of the finest specimens have been 
preserved in the temples. Yet, with all 
this adoration of them, the manufacture of 
swords developed slowly in Japan. Until 
the end of the fifth century Chinese and 
Corean blades were considered to be bet- 
ter than the local products; and it was 
only on the creation of the ministry of 
war in A.D. 645 (has any other land a war 
office twelve centuries old?) that a gov- 
ernment arms factory was established, 
and a stimulus given to the trade. From 
that date it grew rapidly. The famous 
Yastsuma invented new processes of 
treating steel; and in the eleventh century 
the Japanese swords exported to China 
aroused such admiration that a notable 
wise man of the period composed a poem, 
which is still popular, to celebrate their 
merits. About the year 1400, the illus- 
trious maker, Yoshimitsu, and his follow- 
ers, carried the manufacture to the high- 
est perfection it ever attained. From that 
date it: progressed no further, but it 
remained active and prosperous, because, 
as every gentleman wore two swords, the 
demand was large and constant. The 
destruction of the feudal system by the 
revolution of 1868 has suppressed swords 
in Japan as they had already been up- 
rooted in Europe; henceforth those won- 
derful razors will only be found in muse- 
ums, side by side with mummies and 
stuffed birds. 

And when, from the cold standpoint of 
those museums, with all enthusiasm 
chilled out of us by catalogues and glass 
cases and rust, we look back at the ca- 
reer of swords in their totality — when we 
consider them as things of the past with 
which we have no longer any concern, 
excepting as curiosities —we see even 
more plainly than before the main outlines 
of their record, and the salient features of 
their work. The stages of their history 
stand forth distinctly; the periods are as 
clearly marked as the rows of seats in an 
amphitheatre. First comes the pure car- 
nage epoch, elementary and _ ruthless. 
Then follows the legendary era of impos- 
sible feats of arms, stupendous and puer- 
ile. Next arrives the feudal time, devout 
and murderous, with its curious mixed 
processes of religion and butchery, and 
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the simultaneous sentimental elevation of 
the sword to the sovereign place of foun- 
tain of honor. After it springs up the 
noble season of fence, gymnastic and su- 
perb. And, finally, there is the downfall, 
sad, ah sad! Through these five ostensi- 
bly registered terms the sword travelled 
unceasingly onwards and upwards, till it 
had completed its allotted evolution and 
reached the plenitude of its development. 
It followed out its varying destiny to the 
end, attaining, before it fell, a glory of 
fulfilment which no one, certainly, fore- 
saw in the days of its uncouth saath when 
naked savages splintered each other with 
flint choppers. 

But the radiant completion of its impe- 
rial course presented certain local dispar- 
ities; it was not equally magnificent all 
over Europe. It attained its fullest per- 
fection only in the countries where chiv- 
alry was established, and even in them 
there were visible differences from land 
to land. The ideal conception was not the 
same everywhere ; the psychological sen- 
timent shifted ; the creed fluctuated ; and, 
above all, the external expression veered 
about. So widely, indeed, did all this 
vary, that, strange to tell, in the north the 
sword was either male, as in Britain, or 
neuter, as in Germany (where, indeed, 
girls are neuter too); while in the south it 
was uniformly female! What a discord 
of appreciation is revealed by this single 
fact! And what consequences resulted 
from it! The elegance, the poetry, the 
graceful dignity of the sword were incon- 
testably most ripened on the sunny soils 
of France, Italy, and Spain, where it was 
feminine ; while its force, its overwhelm- 
ingness, and its harshness, found a more 
congenial place in the colder regions, 
where it was masculine or neuter. Of 
course, in all this, national temperaments 
made themselves felt. Latitude and cli- 
mate and genders were not alone at work ; 
local character, local usages, and local 
necessities assisted to bring about local 
deviations : and, between them, they made 
up a very perceptible collection of varia- 
tions. And yet all these external influ- 
ences, numerous and contradictory as they 
were, never got beyond mere details; 
they were purely superficial in their ac- 
tion; not one of them ever told upon the 
real intrinsic fortune of the sword. Sur- 
rounding circumstances never exercised a 
substantial effect upon that fortune. They 
altered shapes, or names, or sizes, and 
they changed views, impressions, and fan- 
cies; but they went no further. Even 
natural laws, universal and irresistible as 
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is their domination, were powerless to 
affect the fate of steel; they had to make 
an exception in the case. The sword 
persisted in being as independent of their 
sovereign puissance as of mere local con- 
ditions of life: it scoffed at predestina- 
tion and order, and proclaimed free-will 
and liberty. Headlong, impetuous, and 
dazzling, it furnished a wonderful ex- 
ample of Pelagianism and Molinism in 
their application to matter; and there 
were no St. Augustin and no Jansenists 
to preach against it. Unlike the motion 
of light, the growth of potatoes, the orbits 
of shensta, and everything in general, the 
reckless blade alone has always been un- 
regulated by principles. The eternal 
edicts which steer all other substances 
whatever, which govern comets and earth- 
quakes, the sun and electricity and sound, 
apple-trees, diamonds, and rain, and or- 
dinary things of that sort — which make 
them do what they do in the way they do 
it, simply because they cannot help them- 
selves— have had no grasp whatever 
upon swords. Politics, and headache, 
and appetite, and all other human weak- 
nesses whatever, have to be submissively 
obedient to the great central guiding 
forces ; but the sword has acknowledged 
no higher volition than its own. It stands 
alone as the successful defier of nature 
and her laws. It has always been itself, 
—unchained, enfranchised, and heroic, 
the arch-type of arrogant audacity, of fan- 
—_ spontaneity, of resplendent free- 
om. 

And really it did not make a bad use of 
the wild liberty it arrogated to itself. It 
went fairly straight along its vagabonding 
road, and did not yield too contemptibl 
to the seductions and temptations whic 
surrounded its steps. It was neither too 
haughty nor too capricious — neither too 
cruel nor too childish. It is true that 
Clotaire II. did slay all the Saxons who 
were taller than his sword (which makes 
us hope they were a small race); but Pro- 
crustes went through the same curtailing 
proceeding with his bed; and we might 
as well accuse beds in the one case as 
swords in the other. No, decidedly; the 
sword used its vast power well. Its mem- 
ory is not that of a tyrant; it scarcely 
ever lost the consciousness of its high 
estate, of its duties and responsibilities ; 
it felt that nodlesse oblige, and behaved 
accordingly. With what can we seriously 


reproach it? What has it done that was 
particularly disgraceful? Or, more ex- 
actly, what has it done that was more dis- 
graceful than what everything else around 
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it was doing every day? More people 
have died of the sea than of the sword, 
and with quite as much unpleasantness 
of treatment; but nobody has ever pre- 
sumed to blame the waves for that; they 
have simply carried on their legitimate 
business, which is drowning. And the 
sword has similarly followed its own call- 
ing, and has made holes in people to let 
out their lives, that is all. In every other 
of its acts it has been so high and admi- 
rable that mankind instinctively adopted 
it as the natural and essential symbol of 
lofty thoughts. The list of the attributes 
which have been conferred upon it in- 
cludes nearly all the generous aspirations 
of which the heart is susceptible; and it 
must be remembered that it possessed 
them not merely in its representative ca- 
pacity as an emblem, but to a great ex- 
tent also in its effective being as an 
achiever. The proverbs of all nations 
(which are the truest measurers of popular 
conviction) speak of it with reverence and 
trust; it was everywhere regarded as an 
all-sufficient type and token of the higher 
sentiments and higher tendencies of men. 
It was only by exception that it became 
sometimes associated with low longings 
or with vulgar thirsts. It inspired poets, 
bards, and troubadours ; it was the theme 
of glorious song, the burden of true tale, 
the subject of strange romance. The 
blood which dripped from it did not de- 
file it; it remained almost unceasingly 
and almost universally, the “ good sword ;” 
its fair fame never faded, excepting for 
short, rare moments. How, otherwise, 
could it have held, for thousands of years, 
so supreme a place, as the model, the 
sign, and the expression of all that men 
most hallowed? How else could it have 
reached and kept so marvellous a position 
of ideal nobility, so splendid a height 
of illustrious personification? It repre- 
sented almost all the ambitions, the ex- 
altations, and the prides of men. Fame, 
courage, and glory; rank, dignity, and 
renown; greatness, victory, and truth; 
majesty and honor,—have all been in- 
carnated in the blade of steel, have all 
been expressed by its pregnant name, 
have all been contained in the suggestive 
ideas which it conveyed. What other 
word in language has had such meanings? 
What other image has betokened such 
import? What other sign has pointed to 
such associations? 

With such a prodigious function as 
this, the sword seemed destined to im- 
mortality, for it was difficult to conceive 
that men would be able to do without an 
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assistant whose uses and whose senses 
were so all-applicable. And yet the im- 
mensity of its position did not save the 
sword. All this magnitude of meaning, 
all this significance of symbol, all this 
accumulation of elevated thoughts, served 
for nothing when the day of ruin came. 
They cannot be forgotten, but they go 
back further from us each day. The 
poetic aspects of the sword have already 
become legendary: no one selects it as a 
figure now; it is a sword, in our time, 
and nothing else. Steel is no more to us 
than lead or putty; it is, like them, a sub- 
stance used in manufacture, and the gen- 
eration of to-day would no more think of 
assigning virtues to it than of conceiving 
that putty can make love, or lead teach 
swimming. The change which has fallen 
on the sword is not a mere cessation of 
business — it is a stoppage of life. The 
sword is no longer either a weapon or an 
idea; we no longer fight with it, we no 
longer think with it, we no longer respect 
it. 

It had remained from the beginning 
until yesterday ; and then it became mor- 
tal and died. It is gone: and when we 
stand in armories:and gaze at the relics 
which testify what it once was, we say, 
with a sigh, in spite of common sense 
and commerce, “A great soul has passed 
out from amongst us.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AGNOSTIC. 

I. 

My name —no, I purpose in this 
sketch to assert nothing but what I can 
bring forward sound evidence to prove. 
The antecedent improbability of any 
man’s having been christened Diggory 
Nonsuch is sufficiently obvious ; and the 
remoteness of Penzance, my alleged birth- 
place, has prevented verification by per- 
sonal inspection of parish registers. The 
point itself is of minor consequence, since 
Diggory Nonsuch Andrews is unques- 
tionably the appellation to which I have 
been taught to respond. 

Already, when a fourth-form Eton boy, 
I was no less powerfully than mournfully 
impressed by the spectacle before me of 
some eight hundred young minds daily 
according implicit belief to fresh facts, 
historical and scientific, handed down to 
them on testimony and trust alone; facts 
scarce one of which their teachers could 





have defended on rational grounds, much 
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less have rigorously and scientifically de- 
monstrated. The germs of the principle 
that has placed me apart from, and I trust 
above, the unreflective herd, and that 

. culminated in my stern resolve, never — 
however habitually I might be compelled 
to act as if I believed — never, so help me 
reason! to allow my mind to accept posi- 
tively what admitted of a doubt, were 
nascent in me, even at-this early period. 
And as all persons, in advanced age espe- 
cially, are liable to corruptions of memory, 
such as counterfeit recollections, confu- 
sion of dream-fancies or waking imagina- 
tion with reality, sometimes even to the 
extent of deranging the sense of identity, 
before leaving school I desired my cousin 
Frank, an adept at such arts, to tattoo 
on my arm three distinct impressions of 
“Floreat Etona,” with the lilies, the device 
of the college. So to this day, whenever 
the statement that I am an Etonian is 
called for, I have only to raise my sleeve to 
corroborate by the evidence of my senses 
the testimony of memory —in itself, and 
when applied to a remote past, often illu- 
sive and inadequate. 

At Oxford similar speculations ceased 
not to beset me, and with tenfold force. 
Of all my university associates, not one 
could be said to live in the region of calm, 
accurate observation. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the contempt with which I learnt to 
regard the overwhelming majority of my 
fellow-men, ready and eager at every mo- 
ment of their lives to embrace facts and 
statements, and dispense with close scru- 
tiny. Which of them ever probed the 
foundations of any particular belief? 
Which could have faghcally justified his 
faith in — say the existence of Alexander 
the Great, or the motion of the earth? 
Enough for them was the verdict of 
“competent judges.” As though this 
were final! As though “competent judg- 
es” had not also believed in Romulus 
and Remus, and the motion of the sun! 
My conviction that the only true stand- 
point is the negative one, was not only 
established, but its importance as the one 
certainty so possessed itself of my mind, 
that I could no longer ignore its lessons 
in my course of action. 

After taking my degree I chanced, be- 
fore returning home, to pass some days 
under the roof of a garrulous maiden aunt. 
I mention this, as it was her conversation 
that drew my attention to some peculiar 
circumstances connected with my first 
appearance in this world, which forced 
me to ponder the possibilities of error to 
which we are exposed in such matters, 
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when reposing unhesitating faith in the 
statements of interested witnesses. And 
the particular application of my theory of 
philosophic doubt, thus prompted, was 
one that materially affected my future. 

I came home with flying oul, a first- 
class and other honors ; a distinction that 
seemed to surprise and delight my parents 
in about equal measure. My mother, 
indeed, could talk of nothing else. 

“It was always my prayer to live to be 
proud of you, Nonsuch,” she observed 
one day, when we were alone, with play- 
ful fondness ; “ but you have upset all our 
calculations, I must tell you. Brought 
up as you have been, that your conduct 
should be all we could desire we had 
perhaps a right to expect. But that our 
son should distinguish himself as a schol- 
ar —— 

“Ts most singular,” I chimed in; “I 
quite concur. It is a well-known fact 
that nearly all intellectual men have had 
intellectual mothers. Marked abilities 
must have some origin, and can usually 
be traced to the maternal side. Nowin 
you, my dear mother, though I perceive 
no actual deficiency, these qualities are, 
to say the least, not strongly developed.” 

“ Nor yet in your father,” she reminded 
me, nettled. I could not contradict her, 
as I mused uncomfortably. 

“As to that,” she began by-and-by, 
“we might as well wonder how you came 
to be so good-looking. It was not for 
beauty your father married me, my dear; 
nor ——” 

“ Noris that, nor ever was it, 42s strong 
point.” My intelligence supplied the last 
words she did not utter. My own pre- 
possessing image met me in the glass 
opposite, Tike a challenge to the veracity 
of my earliest and most cherished convic- 
tions. 

“Well,” she resumed, caressingly, 
“with your handsome face and your tal- 
ents, you may be a wonder —a prodigy. 
What then? The better for you, the 
prouder your mother!” 

“* Are you my mother?” 

I half started as the phrase, expressive 
of a doubt I could no longer conscien- 
tiously disregard, escaped me involunta- 
rily, aloud. 

“Nonsuch /” Impossible to describe 
her horror-stricken tone. 

“Am I your son?” I repeated, subject- 
ing her countenance to a narrow scrutiny 
as I spoke. But her shocked look might . 
have been caused equally well by simple 
astonishment, or sudden dismay at appre- 





hended exposure. 
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“Do not misunderstand me,” I urged 
mildly; “I am far from denying my par- 
entage. A confident assertion to that 
effect would be as unwarranted as one to 
the reverse. Project your imagination, 
mother (I may call you so, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary), and look, from 
my point of view, at my reasons for sus- 
pending judgment.” 

She looked dumfounded, and listened 
with increasing bewilderment. I wenton: 
“TI am your only child. After six years 
of matrimony you and my father were a 
wretched couple. You were childless; 
and this, the only flaw in your domestic 
bliss, was a fatal one. The family prop- 
erty seemed likely to fall naturally to my 
uncle —a scapegrace relation you were 
ashamed of—and his heirs. Suppos- 
ititious children have been introduced 
into households from slighter motives 
than these. The practice may even be 
frequent, since only those clumsy attempts 
come to light where the artifice fails. 
The deception would have revolted you, 
no doubt, and all deception is wrong. 
Still the strength of the temptation, and, 
above all, the laudable motive —the be- 
queathing of your wealth to an individual 
carefully trained by yourselves instead of 
to my cousin Frank, who might reasonably 
be expected to grow up a scamp and a 
spendthrift like his father — these, I say, 
were extenuating circumstances.” 

“Nonsuch,” she gasped, breathless, 
“are you laughing at met You must be 
mad.’ 

But I persisted. Now the subject had 
been broached I felt it behoved me, in 
self-justification, to make the strength of 
my position as clear as possible. ‘* Where 
is the nurse who took charge of me as an 
infant? You do not know. Dead or dis- 
appeared. Could she be found, her evi- 
dence might support your testimony, or it 
might not. In default of such evidence I 
must hold my judgment open to accept 
any theory that may offer.” 

‘“ I can’t believe my ears,” she faltered 
aghast, as I proceeded. 

“ Consider, I resemble neither you nor 
my father in any notable particular. I 
have gifts of mind and person of which I 
search in vain for the slightest trace in 
you. The proofs, so far as they go, are 
against you. Briefly, I have accepted the 


theory of my birth on the same ground 
as, at six years old, I accepted the his- 
tory of Jack the Giant-killer: oral evi- 
dence.” 

She started up; I thought she was 
going to fly into a passion, and eo 
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lated: “ You have no cause for displeas- 
ure, dear mother. I will always call you 
so, if you like. Indeed you may be my 
mother — you probably pond | assert 
nothing. The case is one of conflicting. 
possibilities. On what grounds am I to 
choose between them?” 

“You’re talking nonsense, Nonsuth,” 
she said angrily. 

“] veailly grant,” I soothingly re- 
sponded, “that all hypotheses except one 
—that I am your son — seem extravagant 
and improbable. This, however, is merely 
the way in which they strike on our imag- 
ination.” 

I was going to elucidate, when at this 
juncture my father entered the room, and 
asked in some alarm what was the matter, 
for my mother — such is the inveterately 
unphilosophic habit of the female mind 
— seemed nearly beside herself with in- 
dignation. The salient contrast of so 
vehement a temperament with my own 
could not but strike me forcibly, confirm- 
ing my doubt respecting my origin. 

“Hear what he says!” she exclaimed 
to her husband distractedly, throwing up 
her hands; “that he is not our son!” 

“‘ Nay, nay,” I remonstrated, and has- 
tened to resume my chain of reasoning; 
premising it by a solemn assurance that, 
indebted to them as I was for nurture 
and education, my regard was established 
on a solid basis. Only in the question 
now before us I refused to be biased by 
gratitude or affection, or anything indeed 
but reasonable argument. 

I knew my father’s irritability, and 
dreaded an outbreak. I strove to avert 
it, but in vain. A storm of irrelevant 
reproaches burst from his lips. Fresh 
argumentation on my part provoked only 
a fresh volley of injurious epithets — I 
caught at the one “ unnatural.” 

“ My sentiments, you state, are such as 
in a child of yours would be abnormal. 
This, if true, tells in favor of my hypoth- 
esis.” 

My father came striding up to me, his 
features convulsed with rage. “Sir,” he 
said, “I don’t know if I can credit my 
senses. Answer me this: do you mean 
to tell me you want further proof of your 
parentage before you subscribe to it?” 

“As matters stand, I have no warrant 
for subscribing to it,” I replied, with he- 
roic frankness. ‘ No proof is forthcom- 
ing but your statement. Evidence, to be 
satisfactory, must be as good as can well 
be imagined. And if any theory be barely 
possible, such as that of my suppositi- 
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at least not without calm, thorough inves- 
tigation.” ; 

I draw a veil, out of regard for my re- 
puted father, over the sequel. Suffice it 
to say I was forbidden his house, his 
presence — prospectively cut off with a 
shilling — treated in short precisely as 
though I were an alien, the mere sugges- 
tion of which possibility had occasioned 
this uproar! I pointed out this incon- 
sistency to the elders, but it merely ag- 
gravated them afresh. 

I returned to my rooms in college — 
which I still held — to consider my next 
step. Deeply though I lamented the 
breach, my dominant feeling was regret 
at the deplorable spectacle just revealed 
to me of human intolerance and unreason, 
that can exact from you blind belief with- 
out argument, openly requiring you to do 
without it. My solace was a high self- 
approbation at my readiness to imperil 
my most material interests sooner than 
swerve from my dire determination to fol- 
low truth wherever it leads, even through 
apparent paradoxes. 


II. 


AT my rooms I found a note awaiting 
me. The contents, which staggered me 
not a little, ran as follows : — 


“Sir, — I am in search of a tutor to 
undertake the entire charge of my young- 
est son, during the approaching absence 
from England of myself and the rest of 
my family. Professor X. has spoken of 
you to me in terms that incline me to de- 
sire your acquaintance. The best way 
will be for you to join the professor and 
myself at luncheon to-morrow at two 
o'clock.” 


The letter bore the signature of the 
Duke of Midlothian. 

If I was elated, it was for an instant 
only. I saw through it at a glance. It 
was not the first of such tricks my cousin 
Frank had played me. Paper and enve- 
lope bore the arms of St. Radigund’s — 
his college. An invitation to lunch with 
a duke, indeed! A good joke! An offer 
of tutorship to his son, and on the recom- 
mendation of Professor X., of whom I 
had made a life enemy by disputing with 
him (successfully) the meaning of a pas- 
sage in Homer! A likely story! Yet so 
easily are we betrayed by an inward in- 
clination into giving credence to appear- 
ances flying in the face of all probability, 
and contradicting all previous experience, 
that another than myself would have 
blindly fallen into the snare, I compla- 
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cently reflected, as by-and-by a pretence 
was made of calling for an answer to the 
note. 

I replied that there was none; and 
when, later, Frank himself dropped in, 
the hoax had nearly passed out of my 
mind, which was indeed more seriously 
occupied. I intimated to Frank that I 
had had a quarrel with my “governor” 
(an appellation to which no exception on 
the score of accuracy could be taken), and 
expected to be thrown a while on my own 
resources. He was sympathetic, so far 
as his over-sanguine disposition allowed ; 
concluding with the cheerful prophecy, 
“ Never fear but you will step into some 
good berth or other. With your class 
distinctions you are sure to geton. De- 
pend upon that.’ Such unauthorized pre- 
sumption I felt bound to qualify in some 
measure. 

“Though my name be on the first class, 
it would be rash to infer that I came up 
to the standard. The examiners may 
have been prejudiced in my favor — my 
success due to some happy hazard. There 
are ways of accounting for it equall 
conceivable with that of superior ser | 
lence.” 

Argument always bored Frank. He 
yawned and looked about. “Talking of 
tip-top men,” he remarked, “do you know 
we have one stopping up at St. Radi- 
gund’s —a first classman, and a duke, 
too! A friend of Professor X’s. Have 
you heard?” 

“Oh, yes, I have heard,” I replied 
laughing, “and he requires a tutor for his 
son, and wants to appoint me. Are you 
sure he is not in search of a Zaréi for his 
daughter, and thinking of offering me her 
hand?” 

Frank gazed at me in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“ Don’t pretend innocence,” said I, “or 
suppose I believed in your letter!” 

“Letter, what letter?” 


I tossed him over the document. He 
read it, and looked up in dismay. 
“Gracious powers! Nonsuch! You 


took this for a practical joke ?” 

“ The balance of evidence” —I began. 

“Balance of balderdash! What have 
you done? What have you answered ?” 

“ Answered? Nothing. Sent the mes- 
senger empty away,” I laughed. 

Frank sprang to his feet in consterna- 
tion. ‘ Good heavens, Nonsuch, what 
a fool you are! Upon my honor I had 
no hand in it. The note is from his 
Grace himself. How can you have 
doubted? Send round at once, and get 
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out of the scrape if you can. Say you 
were away; Say your scout made a mis- 
take. But don’t spoil your chance, and 
tell me it’s my fault.” 

His reiterated protestations induced 
me to consider the possibility, I had in- 
deed too hastily discarded, of the docu- 
ment’s being genuine, which it proved to 
be. I called on his Grace, met with a 
gratifying reception, and was shortly ap- 
pointed private tutor to Lord Herbert 
Fanfarron, a boy of fourteen years, whose 
delicate health forbade his accompany- 
ing his parents on a projected Egyptian 
tour. 

I pause to add that, though the upshot 
showed the exceptional event to have 
actually happened, had I forfeited the en- 
gagement through my hesitation to be- 
lieve when the balance of probability was 
clearly on the forgery side, I should have 
found ample consolation in the reflec- 
tion that unquestioning acceptance would 
have been a more irrational course than 
the rash scepticism that so nearly cost me 
dear. 

A month later the duke, duchess, and 
suite were ez route for Egypt, and I was 
settled with my charge at Nineoaks —a 

lorious place overlooking the river. 
Weeks flew quietly by. My pupil gave 
me no trouble, unless it were that of keep- 
ing duly ahead of his curiously rapid prog- 
ress. For playmates he had his cousins, 
the Spencer Fanfarrons, at the rectory, 
Lollham —a family living not a mile off; 
a charming household with whom I was 
soon on the best of terms. 

One day my pupil’s eldest brother came 
bearing down upon us and carried off the 
boy to Ascot —an unexampled treat. I 
spent my unexpected holiday out of doors 
in serious introspection, not unmixed with 
self-reproach. Lulled by pleasant sur- 
roundings, I had hitherto not so much as 
asked myself the question whether my 
scholar’s satisfactory progress, of which I 
had written so decisively to his father, 
might be referred to other causes than 
that of natural ability. 

As I stood cogitating on the edge of 
the wooded hillside by the river’s brink I 
saw a Canoe coming up stream with a lady 
in it—a young lady. She seemed mak- 
ing for the point where I stood. With 
the utmost dexterity she paddled along- 
side, and sprang ashore. 

Now visitors could land here only by 
special permission. As she moored her 
craft I looked round for Mumbles, the 
keeper at the lodge close by, whose busi- 
ness it was to ward off trespassers. He 
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did not appear. Was it now my duty 
to ask the damsel for her ticket ? 

I advanced dubiously. Our eyes met. 
She looked frankly amused. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” she began, “ but 
am I not speaking to Mr. Andrews ?” 

I bowed assent. She was laughing 
irrepressibly. 

“You were going to tell me I was tres- 
passing. Oh, but you were!” with an- 
other little peal of merriment. “That 
was Mumbles’s business, though,” and she 
ran towards the lodge. 

“ Mumbles, what are you thinking of ?” 

Mumbles had wakened from his nap, 
and now stood in the porch with his cap 
in his hand, and a broad grin on his face, 
while she rebuked him. 

“Fie, Mumbles! All the tourists from 
London might have landed without tick- 
ets! Is this the way you do your duty?” 

“Please, Miss Vivia,” apologized the 
culprit, “not a party has been all day; 
and they always come — when they do 
come —in time to take lunch. It’s nearly 
five o'clock, so I thought 6 

“ Well, well! There’s no mischief come 
ashore —except me! I’m going up to 
the Hall. But, I declare—they have 
altered the paths! Mumbles, I shall lose 
the way!” 

I volunteered to show it, excusing my- 
self for not having instantly identified the 
fair visitor, Miss Vivia Spencer Fanfar- 
ron, the rector’s eldest daughter, absent 
hitherto with friends on the Continent, but 
daily expected home. My stupidity was 
perhaps due to my bewilderment at the 
apparition of so charming a young lady — 
and so vivacious aone! All the way up 
the wood she talked — of what I scarcely 
knew, engrossed as I was in admiring her 
youthful English loveliness, bright eyes, 
sunny hair, dazzling complexion, and 
pretty movements, as she stooped to pluck 
the wild flowers or turned back to catch 
the glimpses of the river. From the 
woods we emerged into the rhododendron 
shrubberies, and the steep gravel walks 
leading to the plateau above, crowned by 
the deserted mansion. 

“ Now where shall I find Bertie?” she 
asked. 

I explained that “Bertie” was not at 
home. She looked blank, then laughed. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? I know 
what you’re going to say — I never asked 
you. I forgot. So did you. We are 
quits then! But what else did you sup- 
pose I came here for? Well, I shall just 
run in and see Tom” (Mrs. Tomkin- 








son, the housekeeper) “ and old Blossom” 
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(a superannuated nurse). “It’s too bad 
to go without seeing Bertie. I must leave 
a card. I promised him my photograph, 
and brought it to-day. Put it in his room, 
Mr. Andrews, and tell him to come and 
see me to-morrow.” 

And she ran indoors. I waited on the 
broad stone balconies to see her come out 
again. I watched her flit down the lawn, 
round the rosery beyond, and vanish in 
the beech woods. Presently I caught a 
glimpse of her canoe floating down the 
stream in the glow of the summer sunset. 

To “ Bertie,” when he returned, I duly 
delivered his cousin’s portrait and mes- 
sage. To the rectory after lesson hours 
on the morrow he went — I also, alas! 

I pass briefly over this phase of my 
existence. My experience is one familiar 
to all—a first,a fervent love. Why dwell 
on the particulars of its evolution ? — the 
afternoons at the parsonage, the lawn-ten- 
nis matches, the five-o’clock teas and the 
strawberries; and, whether over the 
court, or the teapot, or the strawberry 
beds, the same divinity presiding, with 
the golden hair, brilliant complexion, 
sparkling eyes, and merry tongue — the 
little witch who speedily absorbed my 
thoughts and affections and aspirations. 
In vain! So I feared, until one memorable 
moonlight night, when, on our way back 
from evening church I betrayed myself, 
letting fall a lament that my estrangement 
from my family, “on account of my opin- 
ions,” forbade me to ask another to share 
my hazardous fortunes. How sweet her 
impulsive reply ! — that only indifference 
could hesitate thus, since where sym- 
pathy existed any hazards must be sweet 
to share! 

Our engagement was soon an under- 
stood thing. “Bertie” was overjcyed; 
the rector gave his sanction. My present 
eee made me anything but a 

rilliant arti in a worldly sense. But I 
was popular with the family, and the ar- 
dent girl declared herself ready to wait 
years — centuries, if need be!—in faith 
and hope. 

Were memory an unerring guide I must 
put down these six months as the happi- 
est of my life. But we know how mem- 
ory, despite the look of perfect sincerity 
it wears, can play us false. It is open to 
me to suppose that, when in this act of 
recollection I seem to be reaching the 
past, Iam but grasping a shadow. But 
that the period was one of lapse from my 
lofty principles of universal scepticism is, 
alas! beyond dispute. The romance of 
my love, my success with my pupil, which 
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continued despite my sentimental distrac- 
tions — I so far forgot myself as tacitly to 
accept both as verities, without examina- 
tion or inquiry. 

I was roused toa sense of my slackness 
in the latter respect by a letter from the 
duke, expressive of his content with my 
services, and couched in terms whose 
positiveness awoke the philosopher in me 
and made me smile. 

He was in England for a fortnight, 
previous to rejoining his family, now in 
Italy. The conversation he desired with 
me on the subject of his son took place at 
his London residence. The young gen- 
tleman’s progress in various departments 
of knowledge, as displayed in his school 
exercises, was astounding indeed, consid- 
ering his years; still I was but half pre- 
pared for the tone taken by his father on 
the occasion of this interview. 

“T purposely,” hesaid, “ refrained from 
expressing to you my own opinion of my 
son’s mental capacity, wishing you to 
form your estimate without any previous 
bias. Your letters showed me it had 
struck you as forcibly as I had antici- 
pated; and in looking over the exercises 
and compositions you forwarded at my 
request, I own myself more and more 
astonished. His progress these last six 
months would be alarming, were it not so 
well sustained. It is demonstrated be- 
yond all possibility of doubt: the boy has 
extraordinary ability.” 

A proposition so crudely stated, in 
terms of unmitigated certainty, has at all 
times a distressing effect upon me. Noth- 
ing could have more vividly brought home 
to me the instability of the speaker’s po- 
sition, and at the risk of wounding paren- 
tal partiality, I felt bound to protest. 

“You look dubious,” said his Grace. 
“What is in your mind?” 

“ For me to endorse so positive a state- 
ment,” I confessed, “the point must first 
be established, that the effect — these 
school exercises—can be due to one 
cause only—native cleverness, It is 
impossible by merely contemplating a 
phenomenon to say what was the cause.” 

“To what else could it possibly be 
due?” he asked, perplexed. “Take his 
mastery of the classical langnages, as it 
appears in his translations. Could any 
ordinary schoolboy, without the help of a 
first-rate crib,” he said laughing, “ have 
done anything approaching to it?” 

‘‘The use of translations,” I ventured, 
“is, I fear, very frequent among school- 
boys, and is certainly not regarded as a 
heinous crime. I would rather, of course, 
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suppose your son had never availed him- 
self of one. That he should do so habitu- 
ally is in the highest degree improbable. 
Still, I think it best to exercise no such 
strict Surveillance as would put the possi- 
bility out of the question; and by infer- 
ence alone we can arrive at nothing 
stronger than probability.” 

“ Well,” said his Grace, smiling, per- 
haps at some reminiscence of his own 
school-days, “let us come to his composi- 
tions, prose and verse. Is it not beyond 

uestion that subjects, treatment, ideas, 
orm, style, versification, show amazing 
precocity, when we consider that these are 
the original poems and essays of a boy of 
fourteen?” 

“Assuming that original they are— 
your Grace must pardon me ——” 

He had half started to his feet, in evi- 
dent displeasure, and sharply interposed : 
“You cannot surely mean to insinuate 
that he has deliberately borrowed — cop- 
ied — from other sources ?” 

“Not for an instant,” I hastened to 
respond. “This, in so apparently truth- 
ful a disposition, is a remote and absurd 
possibility not worth consideration. But 
there is a not uncommon phenomenon by 
which much that seems marvellous in his 
work may be accounted for. He reads a 

ood deal, and it is conceivable that his 
rilliant essays and poems may be due in 
reat measure to unconscious recollection. 
assages he has read, and forgotten he 
has read, may linger in his memory and 
he reproduce them in all good faith as his 
own. Thus we may be admiring as the 
extemporaneous emanations of a budding 
intellect what are in fact the studied 
= of a practised and matured 
rain.” 

He seemed annoyed, and to understand 
me very imperfectly. Yet it was clear 
there was no logical necessity for assum- 
ing Lord Herbert to be a genius — merely 
a strong probability to that effect. The 
assumption might be tested by various 
methods, as I was about to suggest, but 
he cut me short, saying, — 

“It would be impossible for me to 
believe that my son’s productions are 
merely echoes, or that his good work can 
be due to anything but genuine clever- 
ness. The suggestion strikes me as mon- 
strous. I could not contemplate it fora 
moment.” 

How had he, unconsciously, laid bare 
the weakness of his position ! 

“*] must venture to remind your Grace,” 
I objected, respectfully, “how far the 
statement that we are incapable of dis- 





believing this or that is from showing we 
ought to believe it, though it may show 
that we must do so. A_ psychological 
—— is no logical justification.” 

“Explain yourself, Mr. Andrews,” he 
said drily. 

I proceeded to lay before him the theory 
of the evolution of belief, of which, for a 
man of letters, which Lord Herbert’s 
father had some pretensions to be, he 
seemed curiously ignorant. I intimated, 
in the most delicate manner, how far I 
was from wishing to press the present 
application, or officiously to impair his 
agreeable conviction that his son was an 
exceptional genius. It was only when 
this was put forward as a dogmatic asser- 
tion, and my unconditional ratification 
called for, that the sincerity of my dispo- 
sition compelled me to represent how far 
this was from having been scientifically 
demonstrated. Even this mild dose of 
scepticism I softened down by pointing 
out how every year must bring a nearer 
approach to certainty. Instances might 
increase to the point of eliminating chance 
or the possibility of imposition, conscious 
or unconscious. So occupied was I with 
my arguments that it was only when I 
had concluded that I noticed he was re- 
garding me with an ominous frown, He 
gave his ultimatum: — 

“It would be as easy for me to doubt 
the fact of my own existence as that m 
belief in the boy’s rare talents is well 
founded.” 

“All beliefs are caused,” I urged. 
“The consideration in each case is 
whether there is anything in the causes 
to make them true. So many erroneous 
beliefs have existed. People have been 
deceived, may be again, and wherever 
personal feeling comes into play, as here, 
we should be doubly cautious. Extreme 
fondness, a trusting disposition, personal 
incapability of deceit, leading us to trans- 
fer our own virtues in imagination to 
others, tend to bias us. Then we are 
convinced where we should not be, be- 
cause we start from an implicit and inde- 
structible confidence in the facts that 
have to be proved.” 

“ That will do, Mr. Andrews,” said his 
Grace curtly, in a tone that put an end to 
the discussion. 

The marked coolness of his manner did 
not escape me. Still the vexatious sequel, 
a few days hence, took me completely by 
surprise. I received a courteous but dis- 
tinct intimation that, after a certain period, 
my services would no longer be required. 
That my dismissal was immediately pro- 
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voked by my conscientious frankness it 
was not permitted me to doubt. How- 
ever, my pupil’s health had so improved 
of late that his father was able to put for- 
ward his intention of sending him to a 
public school. 

“No partiality there, Mr. Andrews,” 
he observed, at parting. ‘“ By-and-by we 
shall have proof positive what his talents 
are worth.’ 

Proof positive, as I could not forbear 
reminding him, is so rare as to be well 
nigh unattainable. Still I must applaud 
the step, as one likely to strengthen the 
evidence on one side or the other; and 
the obvious inference that the arguments 
I had put forward to his Grace had made 
some impression, inclining him to be 
more careful to verify his beliefs in future, 
was so highly ratifying as to compensate 
me in no small degree for the loss of my 
post. 


III. 


MISFORTUNES do not come single. 
Scarcely had I realized that my present 
advantageous connection was at an end, 
when I received a telegraphic summons 
home, with the intelligence that my father 
had met with an accident in the hunting- 
field. The fatal termination followed so 
suddenly that | arrived too late, except to 
find myself disinherited in his will, where- 
by his property was divided between his 
wife and his nephew, Frank. 

It was a blow. On the other hand here 
was the clearest confirmation of the gen- 
uineness of my birth. Had my father’s 
aversion to his brother been so deep- 
rooted as to induce'him to palm off a 
spurious child as his own, it is inconceiv- 
able that he should, after all, have be- 
queathed half his possessions to Frank, 
the representative of the hated branch. I 
had additional proof in the tendency to 
relent towards me shown by my other 
parent — obviously an assertion of the 
maternal instinct. Seeing me disposed 
to credit the reality of our relationship, 
she not only forgave all (obstinately bent 
on considering my legitimate doubts as a 
short madness), but insisted on sharing 
with me her inheritance — regarding it as 
mine, left in her trust by my father, who, 
she was convinced, would have relented 
also had he lived to see me. 

For Vivia’s sake I could not refuse. A 
small property on the south coast, which 
my mother disliked as a residence, it was 
agreed 1 should take off her hands. 
There I proposed shortly to establish my- 
self with my bride, and devote myself for 
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the years to come to love and philosophi- 
cal studies. 

My connection with the parsonage re- 
mained unshaken by late events. The 
Spencer Fanfarrons did not look upon 
the head of their family as infallible. He 
and I had disagreed — they knew no more. 
Probably I was in the right—that was 
their view. 

Vivia wrote me the most affectionate 
letters, imploring me, as soon as I could 
leave my mother, to come andLyisit them 
at Lollham. I complied, bringing with 
me my cousin Frank, whom they had 
been so kind as to invite. 

With Vivia he was charmed. That was 
unavoidable. Oh, that he could have 
refrained from sounding her praises to 
me in terms of such limitless assurance! 
Nothing would satisfy him but he must 
extol her loveliness in dogmatic phrases, 
that forced on me a fatal reproachful 
sense of my very easy acquiescence in 
these apparent personal attractions, ac- 
cepted by me as real, without the slight- 
est critical analysis ! 

That first evening he came into my 
room in raptures. 

“ Nonsuch, I congratulate you. Upon 
my word you are the most fortunate of 
men. Impossible to wish to see a more 
delightful family! As to Vivia, she will 
make amends to you for any injustice in- 
flicted by your father. I feel sure she is 
an angel of goodness; but what is posi- 
tive is that she has the finest eyes and 
complexion imaginable. As to her hair, 
it is superb. Nothing like your country 
beauties after all; of that I am con- 
vinced.” 

I shuddered, feeling more uncomfort- 
able every moment. One reckless, down- 
right affirmation after another fell on me 
like a shower of blows; a tardy, unpleas- 
ant awakening. I was not over-anxious 
to awake, I heartily wished Frank would 
be quiet; but that he would not. 

“Put any London belle by her side,” 
pursued the unsophisticated man, “and 
you will see the difference. One is tin- 
sel, the other is truth, and that’s the 
fact.” 

I gave a violent start. 
more,” I petitioned feebly. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked, as- 
tonished. 

“ Nothing.” 

“May I not state what you know best 
of all: that your fiancée is a wonderfully 
beautiful girl? No offence I hope?” 


“Pray say no 


“Oh, no, none,” I returned bitterly; 
but my sleep was spoilt for that and many 
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a night. Philosophy had reasserted her 
claim to universal empire. Never again 
did I permit my gaze to feast on the ex- 
quisite bloom of my Vivia’s cheek, the 
gleam of her eye, without challenging the 
correctness of my impression that youth 
and health alone could have produced 
them ; and recalling the necessity of sub- 
mitting them to some test, and distin- 
guishing between proofs and guesses. 

One afternoon Vivia and I were alone 
in the library. The others were out of 
doors; Frank was already busy paying 
his addresses to her younger sister, of 
whom he seemed much éfr7s. Vivia sat 
bending over some work, I watching her 
narrowly. Oh, that nectarine-like hue, so 
fresh-seeming, so clear! Yet I know 
this can be artificially produced or height- 
ened, and so as to defy detection. The 
tint of her hair, her pencilled eyelids, 
were touches so uncommon, that they left 
me no excuse for discarding the art-con- 
cealing-art hypothesis. They /ooked real, 
but might I not be in the region of illu- 
sion? Present sense-signs were ambigu- 
ous. Obviously there was a choice of 
interpretation. In such cases it is found 
we can see what we determine to see. I 
saw nature, but nature or art might 
equally well have worked the existing 
delightful effects. 

I was gazing at her so fixedly that 
presently she glanced up, colored more 
deeply, then asked like Frank, “ What is 
the matter?” 

Again I replied, “ Nothing.” 

How dare I utter the question on my 
lips, “Vivia, do you paint?” It must 
give mortal offence, be the truth what it 
might. And her simple denial would 
count for nothing. She who can rouge 
to delude will keep up the delusion by 
word of mouth. So I regarded her sor- 
rowfully, half wishing she had been plain 
and pale; and despairing of the torturing 
doubt being ever finally dispelled. 

Vivia threw aside her work; we walked 
out into the garden, and seated ourselves 
on a bench in the shade. She soon by 
her inimitable chatter relieved the sombre 
hue of my meditations. The idea that 
had haunted me was after all a mere pos- 
sibility. 1 forgot all about it, as we lin- 
gered there. 

Vivia was not sentimental, but some 
chance influence to-day had thrown her 
into a tender, melting mood. It delighted 
me. Why could she not stop there? 
Why not rest satisfied with half-words, 
half-phrases of vague fondness? Little 


by little her tone became more assured. 
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Were ever two people happier than we? 
Were ever two people better suited to 
each other? 

“There is no one in the world with 
whom I would change places,” she said 
charmingly; “I know I should not be 
the gainer,” and she laughed playfully. 
“Ts. that how you feel?” 

“Dear love!” I remonstrated gently, 
“you express yourself with an exagger- 
ated confidence. Such assurance, harm- 
less though here it may be, is very liable 
to lead us into error.” 

She smiled. 

“ Are you afraid of disappointing me?” 
she asked archly, “or do you think I 
Fe to disappoint you? Which is 
it 

“The perfections we see in each oth- 
er,” I explained, “may fairly be specu- 
latively questioned. The indefinite shapes 
of the glowing mass of coals offer an ex- 
cellent field for the creative fancy. Per- 
sons of vigorous imagination will there 
discover endless forms in what to an un- 
imaginative eye is a formless waste.” 

_ She laughed gaily, thinking I was in 
est. 

Oe How very absurd! I wonder what 
you see in me that is not there! I am 
quite, quite sure I see nothing in you but 
what is. I’ve nodoubt of that. But after 
all,” she added coaxingly —a shade, I 
fancy, had overspread my face at such 
distasteful expressions as “quite sure,” 
“no doubt” — “what does it signify, 
since one thing is absolutely certain, is it 
not?” 

“ What is?” I asked tremulously. 

She looked at me reproachfully. 

“ Nonsuch — what a question!” 

I only sighed and kept silence. 

“TI meant,” she said, by-and-by, in a 
softened whisper, “that we loved each 
other. But I am wrong, perhaps?” 

I hesitated, debating how to evade the 
inquiry. Women’s perceptions are incon- 
veniently acute. A doubt, a suspicion, 
must have crossed her. She looked me 
earnestly in the face, saying in a grave, 
beseeching voice, “ Do you love me, Non- 
such?” 

I wanted to reply — or rather avoid re- 
plying — by an affectionate pressure of 
her hand. But her distrust was somehow 
aroused. She rose, took my hands, hold- 
ing me aloof and repeating, — 

“Do you love me?” 

“ Darling, I believe I do,” I murmured, 
distressed. 

“You believe you do! You say so to 





tease me. Nonsuch, I want you to tell 
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me sincerely, positively, indubitably, that 
ou know you love me.” 

Terrible challenge, to an agnostic ! 

“ Vivia, you have not the slightest idea 
what you ask!” I exclaimed, agonized. 

“Have I not? Could anything be 
plainer than my question! That I should 
ask it may seem strange, but you are to 
blame for that.” 

“Listen to me, dearest,” I said, and 
made her sit down beside me; “and I 
will try and explain. You and I perceive 
in cath other certain. qualities that excite 
in ourselves certain feelings — sympathy, 
love, reverence, admiration, for instance. 
Philosophers have proved to us, however, 
that these sentiments may be but the 
semblances of just perceptions —sem- 
blances to which reality will afterwards 
be found not to correspond.” 

“‘] don’t understand a word,” she said. 
“ What can you mean?” 

“ By the simulation of a just and accu- 
rate perception? A stick plunged in wa- 
ter looks broken. When in the train, we 
easily drift into the illusion that the trees 
we pass are moving, and we ourselves at 
rest.” 

“But we are not taken in,” she ob- 
jected, perplexed. 

“No; but why? Because the means 
of verification are at hand. Take the 
stick from the water, step out of the train, 
and you correct your falsified impressions. 
In moral feelings, real or simulated, we 
have unfortunately no such means availa- 
ble. There is practically no limit to the 
range of imaginative influence in modify- 
ing the character of a present sensation. 
You ask me if I love you? I trust I do; 
I act on the supposition — yet it is possi- 
ble I may not, you know.” 

“How?” sheasked. I hesitated. She 
insisted. “You must tell me.” 

I implored her not to question me. But 
she imperiously urged me to make myself 
clear. Reluctantly I submitted. 

“] may, unconsciously, be attracted b 
your aristocratic name. Your fortune, 
rejoice to say, is scarcely large enough to 
exercise an appreciable influence. Still 
it may, unknown to myself, be a factor in 
what I experience. Your personal charms, 
my darling, as you must have discovered 
for yourself, prepossess every one in your 
favor to a degree that cannot exactly be 
called rational. By dwelling habitually 
on your charming side, and forgetting 


possible hidden deficiencies, I may have 
come to transform you into an angel most 
unlike reality.” 

“ Are you laughing at me?” she asked 
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again, bewildered. “Are you in play? 
What makes you say all these strange 
things to me?” , 

“You forced them from me, dearest!” 
I murmured. 

“No; I asked you a simple, straight- 
forward question —I wanted a direct an- 
swer — it was not much.” 

“ Vivia, it was the most frightful de- 
mand you could possibly put upon a man 
of my way of thinking,” I cried patheti- 
cally. “I had rather, my love, that you 
asked me to walk over red-hot plates of 
iron than to state a proposition in terms 
of such certainty as that.” 

She seemed deeply wounded, and rose 
saying, “ Then you can never have be- 
lieved in my love either —tell me that?” 

I replied without flinching. 

“You say = love me, you speak sin- 
cerely, you have accepted me; but that 
your motives in accepting me should have 

een unmixed it is not in our power to 
determine. I was natural heir to a large 
property and income. Now, whenever 
we perceive a non-sentimental reason for 
partiality —such as fortune on my side, 
rank on yours — it should make us exam- 
ine the sentiment with jealous minute- 
ness. I could regret my mother’s liber- 
ality. Had I been left penniless, though 
our marriage might have been indefinitely 
postponed, perhaps broken off altogeth- 
er, you might then, by unalterable con- 
stancy in refusing to bestow your hand 
elsewhere, have demonstrated the disin- 
terestedness of your affection as now you 
cannot do.” 

“You have my word for it. Are you 
going to say that is not enough?” 

“ All human testimony, Vivia, is value- 
less as an ultimate criterion.” 

“ Even yours to me; mine to you?” 

“ The more so, dearest, since our pe 
predilection to believe each other as goo 
as settles for us what we shall regard as 
proof. Thought, it is well said, depends 
on the organism, the organism on its en- 
vironment. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that the whole of our love 
may be a beautiful but baseless dream, 
deluding us with the phantom of certain 
knowledge.” 

Her countenance changed. She turned 
suddenly as white as death. I noted it, 
and in the insane elation and relief of 
that moment a thoughtless exclamation 
of joy broke from my lips. 

“Vivia! you grow pale —fale/ Thank 
heaven, then, that magnificent complex- 
ion —at last I know it—it is your own 
indeed!” 
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“My own?” she repeated, wondering. 
“ What else should it be?” 

A guilty flush of confusion overspread 
my cheek. I had betrayed myself. In 
my frenzy of delight at getting the re- 
quired proof I had forgotten all beside. 

*“ Nonsuch,” she said, in a tone that 
trembled —I feared with anger — “tell 
me the truth. Did you, could you think 
that 1” —she stopped, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

I saw I was lost. My only hope was to 
show her that right was on my side; that 
my scepticism was the very heroism of 
consistency and reason. 

“My natural conviction, dearest,” I 
said, gently but firmly, “was that you 
did not. It might be right, but had to 
be shown to be right. Proof of some 
kind was called for; my doubts were 
not only legitimate but necessary, till 
the point in question had been sub- 
mitted to a test. “They can now, happily, 
never recur. I have seen you grow pale, 
and my faith in the reality of that incom- 
parable bloom is henceforth established 
on the basis of philosophical certitude.” 

I tried to take her hand. She drew it 
away ; she thrust me from her. Hereyes 
flashed; she seemed transformed, she 
looked taller, more womanly. She was 
white now, with intense indignation. 

“Go,” she said, in an altered voice. 
“ Allis at an end between us.” 

“Vivia!” 

“T mean it,” she said; “you have no 
faith in me, in yourself—no power of 
trust. I have been deceived in you, 
basely deceived. Oh! there you were 
right.” 

“ But that was not what I meant,” I pro- 
tested vainly. 

She burst into a passion of tears. 
Nothing I could say availed to console or 
appease her in the least. She kept per- 
emptorily enjoining me to leave her. At 
last I obeyed. She was excited and over- 
come; I thought when the morrow came 
she would relent. 

I was mistaken. On the morrow she 
let me know our engagement was at an 
end. None but myself was ever to hear 
why she had changed her mind. She had 
rather, she said, be thought fickle, capri- 
cious, unprincipled, than repeat to others 
the insulting words, the indignities with 
which I (wretched victim of a logical tem- 
perament) had dared to overwhelm her. 

All my philosophy, I confess, availed 
little to reconcile me to this loss, which 
cost me more than all my previous sac- 
rifices united. But Vivia would admit no 
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possibility of self-justification on my part ; 
and absolute recantation, of course, it 
was out of my power to offer. We parted. 
Henceforward, at least, 1 held I had the 
right to consider myself a martyr to my 
opinions. 


IV. 

My patrimony, my place, my betrothed, 
all forfeit, I had now nothing left but my 
opinions; I determined to withdraw to 
my Devonshire retreat, and there, far 
from the world’s falsifying influence, to 
devote my remaining years to the devel- 
opment of my principles. Nor would I 
yet despair of their spread. I sought for 
some friends to join my exile, and found 
three, who professed themselves willing 
to become my disciples. All were disap- 
pointed men, who, their confidence hav- 
ing been thoroughly shaken in some of 
their most earnest convictions, were the 
more readily attracted by my scheme of 
exposing the insecurity of the foundations 
of human knowledge. One was a younger 
son, a returned traveller and colonist, who 
had lost a hardly-won fortune in a bubble 
company; the second a scientific student 
of engineering, who had ruined himself in 
experiments, and failed to get the world 
to recognize his model invention as of 
any worth. The third was my own cousin 
Frank, whose unsuccessful wooing of 
Sophia, Vivia’s sister, had materially so- 
bered his views of life. We formed, as it 
were, a little monastic order, of which I 
was the acknowledged head. Our rule of 
life, ideally philosophic and entirely novel, 
was of the strictest. Conversation and 
studies were rigidly confined to subjects 
bearing on our grand postulate of univer- 
sal doubt. For example, in the morning 
one of us would deliver a lecture on the 
weakness of induction ; a second produce 
an essay showing the invalidity of histor- 
ical influence ; a third undergo an exami- 
nation in the fallacies of empirical logic; 
whilst the fourth prepared an attack, dis- 
posing forevermore of the authority of 
consciousness. The lighter topics, such 
as specific fallacies and illusions — falla- 
cies of memory, sensation, or intelligence 
—were reserved for the evening. By 
such a course of diligent and incessant 
introspective scrutiny I proposed in due 
time to reduce my companions’ minds, on 
any subject whatever, from a state of com- 
fortable security to one of utter scepti- 
cism and confusion. No incident so 
homely, so minute, but it might serve as 
an illustration of our theories. Often the 





egg on the breakfast-table was allowed to 








grow cold, whilst we discussed the rival 
idealistic and realistic conceptions of 
the objects before us, and showed the 
proof of both doctrines to be essentially 
unsound. So passed some six months; 
and the utter weakness and inadequacy of 
the ordinary scientific logic having be- 
come a commonplace among us, I began 
to flatter myself that my experiment had 
succeeded, and that my proselytes were 
approaching my own ideal condition of 
believing nothing, with no bias in any 
direction, on the look-out for a legitimate 
creed. 

One morning the ex-colonist came to 
me with a look of such extraordinary 
brightness and elation on his counte- 
nance, as raised hopes in me that he had 
struck a new vein of thought, of the sort 
desired. What was my disappointment 
when he imparted his news — merely a 
letter just received from a friend in Ja- 
maica, offering him a partnership in a 
plantation there on most advantageous 
terms, provided that he would come out 
at once and join him. Furthermore, my 
backsliding disciple announced his inten- 
tion of acting on the proposal forthwith. 
He was going to take immediate measures 
to procure his outfit, his passage. I ex- 
erted my utmost eloquence to dissuade 
him. Shame, I urged, if nothing else, 
should deter him from what was a vir- 
tual apostacy from our principles. To 
run such a risk coolly was to ignore it. 
He confessed he saw no risk in trusting 
an old friend, whom he knew for both a 
shrewd and an honorable man. Know it 
he could not, I submitted. A man he 
owned not to have seen for years — pos- 
sibly a cheat and a swindler, for memory’s 
images are apt to get distorted when they 
recede into the dim distance; and his im- 
pression of his friend, as a man of sense 
and honor, might be an unauthorized, 
spurious mental image. He replied by 
searching his recollection for instances 
he triumphantly recorded of his friend’s 
generosity and good judgment. But the 
answer to that, as I told him, is that it is 
not possible, by means of mere introspec- 
tive glances, to detect the falsity of the 
message from the past. I charged him, 
for consistency’s sake, to submit the 
whole matter to a process of verification 
by means of external fact, before proceed- 
ing any further. He laughed in my face. 
He was going off at once to telegraph for 
a berth in the next packet for famaica. 
Amazing inconsequence! I lost all pa- 
tience. Had he even, I begged to know, 
any cogent reasons for assuming that 
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there existed such an island as Jamaica? 
He called me a maniac; I returned the 
compliment, and we parted brusquely — 
he for the telegraph office, and I to com- 
municate to our other brothers the news 
of his defection. 

I surprised the engineer in his room, 
where he sat buried in thought, brooding 
no doubt over the latest speculatiye prob- 
lem put forward for discussion. I related 
our loss, but he scarcely seemed to listen. 
When I concluded he was brooding still 
then suddenly he started up and seized 
my hand, exclaiming with exultation, “I 
have it, I have it now. At last! They 
were quite right. The invention was 
worthless. There was a flaw. I have 
detected the cause, removed it; and now 
I know it must be a success.” 

It was of his paltry mechanical inven- 
tion he was speaking. My disgust for 
the moment, was too deep for words. 

“ To-morrow,” he continued, “I shall 
go up to London, to secure the new 
patent. If I beggar myself in expenses 
it does not matter — my work will repay 
me. Of that I may now be convinced.” 

“ And have you,” I inquired ironically, 
“studied the modes whereby you arrived 
at the conviction? Are these modes 
legitimate ?” 

“T have been working at the new model 
in secret for some time,” he confessed, 
“and making repeated experiments ; their 
success is conclusive.” 

“Inference from particulars,” I ob- 
jected, “is unsound, unless their number 

e so great as to eliminate chance. That 
cannot be here. And how can you be 
sure that among the essential factors in 
the working of your machine there are 
not some local circumstances and acci- 
dents you cannot carry about with you?” 

‘“‘] have tried it a hundred times,” he 
said; “it has not once failed.” 

“ But have you considered the ante- 
cedents that have been present on the 
occasion of each trial—the climate of 
Devonshire, for instance, the vicinity of 
the sea? By what method, I should like 
to know, can you have arrived at the cer- 
tain knowledge that these, the invariable 
antecedents to the successful working of 
your machine, are not causally connected 
with it, and that it will continue to work 
when these are not present?” 

“1 have proof enough,” he said, “to 
convince me.” 

“Your confidence,” I retorted, “ cannot 
possibly be speculatively defended, and 
you have not even come to the question 





of proof.” 
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“T start for London to-night,” was all 
he replied. 

Thoroughly out of patience, I left the 
room to find my cousin, to solicit his aid 
in bringing the mutineers to reason. He 
was not indoors; but presently I descried 
him hastening up through the grounds, 
with an elastic step. I went to meet and 
accost him, but he anticipated me. 

* Nonsuch,” he cried, “I have seen her. 
She has been here!” 

“Whom have you seen?” 

3 Seakin—aet Vieln is with her. They 
have come with a yachting party from 
Torquay. The girls must have landed 
and climbed up the hill on purpose to 
look at the place.” 

“ Nonsense,” said I impatiently. 

“ But I tell you I saw them distinctly, 
in the distance. They stood for some 
time looking at the house through the 
trees —I think Sophia put her pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes —then hurried 
down to join their friends in the boat. 
My mind is made up. I shall go over to 
Torquay, find them out, and ascertain if 
there is really no chance for me with 
Sophia. Perhaps I was too precipitate 
before. You will come with me. Vivia 
may listen now.” 

“ First prove to me,” said I promptly, 
“what you have not — namely, that you 
have seen Sophia.” 

“ How could I be mistaken? She was 
not so far off as that.” 

“Your thoughts, I suspect, have lately 
been dwelling on her without intermission 
— your imagination may be heated — 
your brain disordered. Hallucinations 
under these conditions are extremely 
common.” 

“But I saw her, Nonsuch. She wore 
a dark-blue yachting costume trimmed 
with white, and a straw hat with ribbons.” 

“That proves nothing,” I interposed, 
“but the possible vividity of the illusion. 
Many like instances I could quote. A 
lady, whose imagination had been dwell- 
ing on drinking-fountains, saw one on the 
road as she passed —saw it distinctly, 
even reading the inscription over it, and 
described it afterwards minutely to a 
friend. The whole erection, however, 

roved to be the purest figment of her 

rain. What proof have you that the 
alleged appearance of Sophia was not a 
mere figment of yours?” 

He broke in with an exclamation too 
unphilosophical to be quoted here, turned 
on his heel, and went indoors to pack his 
trunk. 

To make a long story short, the same 
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evening I was left alone, the single faith- 
ful representative of the fraternity, com- 
forted by the sense that isolation is the 
invariable accompaniment of mental su- 
periority. My self-satisfaction remained 
undiminished by subsequent events. It 
is true my planter writes he is thriving 
well in Jamaica. The mechanist informs 
me that the results of his last venture 
have surpassed his most brilliant expecta- 
tions. Six weeks after our dispersion 
Frank’s marriage to Sophia was an- 
nounced in the 7imes. I can regard their 
prosperity without envy — with pity only, 
remembering the pitiful foolhardiness but 
for which they would not be where they 
are. It only remains for me to add, in 
conclusion, that I regard the question of 
my parentage as satisfactorily settled, if 
only by my mother’s will, entirely in my 
favor; that Lord Herbert has taken a 
double-first at Oxford, and I am now 
willing to endorse the general opinion of 
his talents, to which ‘I justly demurred 
when their existence was a mere ground- 
less assumption. 

Vivia remains unmarried, which justi- 
fies me in deciding that her attachment 
for me was deep-rooted, else the breach 
could have left no such lasting impres- 
sion. But I can never regret what I have 
lost, since it is far better to be ruined by 
rigid adherence to the precepts of reason, 
than to owe your prosperity to the habit- 
ual violation of its latest and highest 
admonitions. B, THOMAS. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A DIALOGUE ON POETIC MORALITY. 
God sent a poet to reform his earth. 

Mary F. Rostnson. 
“ AND meanwhile, what have you writ- 
ten?” asked Baldwin, tickling the flies 
with his whip from off the horse’s head as 
they slowly ascended, in the autumn 
afternoon, the hill of Montetramito, which, 
with its ilex and myrtle-grown black rocks, 
and its crumbling mounds, where the 
bright green spruce pine clings to the 
washed-away scarlet sand, separates the 
green and fertile plain of Lucca from the 
marshes of the Pisan seashore. The two 
friends had met only an hour or so before 
at the foot of the Apennine pass, and 
would part in not much more again. 
“ And what have you written?” repeated 

Baldwin. 

“‘ Nothing,” answered the younger man 
drearily, leaning back languidiy in the 
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rickety little carriage. “ Nothing, or 
rather too much; I don’t knowwhich. Is 
trash too much or too little? Anyhow, 
there’s none of it remaining. I thrust all 
my manuscripts into my stove at Dresden, 
and the chimney took fire in consequence. 
That’s the tragic history of all my poetical 
labors of the last two years.” And Cyril, 
lying back in the carriage with his arms 
folded beneath his head, smiled half 
sadly, half whimsically, in the face of his 
friend. 

But Baldwin did not laugh. 

“Cyril,” he answered, “do you remem- 
ber on a birthday of yours — you were a 
tiny boy, brought up like a girl, with curls 
and beautiful hands — one of your sisters 
dared you to throw your presents into the 

rden well, and you did it, before a num- 

er of admiring little girls: you felt quite 
a hero or a little saint, didn’t you? And 
then my little hero was suddenly collared 
by a big boy fresh from school, who was 
his friend Baldwin, and who pulled his 
ears soundly and told him to respect peo- 
ple’s presents a little more. Do you 
remember that? Well; I now see that, 
with all your growing up, and writing, 
and philosophizing and talking about duty 
and self-sacrifice, you are just the self- 
same womanish and uncontrolled Joseur, 
the same romantic braggadoccio that’ you 
were at seven. I have no patience with 
you!” And Baldwin whisked the whip 
angrily at the flies. 

“ Mere conceit: effeminate heroics 
again!” he went on. “Oh no, we must 
do the very best! Be Shakespeare at 
least! Anything short of that would be 
derogatory to our kingly nature! No 
idea of selecting the good (because in 
whatever you do there must be talent), 
and trying to develop it; no idea of doing 
the best with what gifts you have! For 
you are not going to tell me that two years 
of your work was mere rubbish —con- 
tained nothing of value. But, in point of 
fact, you don’t care sufficiently for your 
art to be satisfied to be the most you can ; 
*tis mere vanity with you.” 

Cyril became very red, but did not in- 
terrupt. 

“1 am sorry you think so ill of me,” he 
said sadly, “and I dare say I have given 
you good cause. I dare say I am all the 
things you say — vain, and womanish, and 
insolently dissatisfied with myself, and 
idiotically heroic. But not in this case, I 
assure you. I will explain why I thought 
it right todo that. You see i know my- 
self very well now. I know my dangers ; 
I am not like you—I am easily swayed. 





Had those poems remained in existence, 
had I taken them to England, I am sure I 
should not have resisted the temptation 
of showing them to my old encouragers, 
of publishing them probably; and then, 
after the success of my other book, and 
all their grand prophecies, the critics 
would have had to praise up this one too; 
and I should have been drifted back again 
into being a poet. Now, as I wrote 
you several times —only of course you 
thought it all humbug and affectation — 
such a poet as I could be I am determined 
I will not be. It was an act of self-de- 
fence — defence of whatever of good there 
may be in me.” 

Baldwin groaned. “ Defence of fiddle- 
sticks! Defence of your vanity!” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Cyril, “and 
I don’t think you understand me at all in 
this instance. There was no vanity in 
this matter. You know that since some- 
time I have been asking myself what 
moral right a man has to consume his 
life writing verses, when there is so much 
evil to remove, and every drop of thought 
or feeling we have is needed to make the 
great river which is to wash out this 
Augean stable of a world. I tried to put 
the doubt behind me, and to believe in 
art for art’s own sake, and such bosh. 
But the doubt pricked me. And when 
suddenly my uncle left me all he had, I 
felt I must decide. As long as I was a 
mere penniless creature I might write 
poetry, because there seemed nothing else 
for me to do. But now it is different. 
This money and the power it gives are 
mine only as long as I live; after my 
death they may go to some blackguard: 
so, while I have them, I must give all my 
energies to doing with them all the good 
that I possibly can.” 

“In that case better give them over to 
people who know best what to do with 
them — societies or hospitals, or that sort 
of thing —and write your verses as be- 
fore. For I don’t think your thoughts 
will add much to the value of your money, 
Cyril. You've not a bit of practical head. 
Of course you may, if you choose, look on 
idly while other people are using your 
money. But I don’t think it is specially 
worth doing.” 

Cyril sighed, hesitated, and then burst 
out rapidly, — 

“ But it is the only thing I can do — do 
you understand? I can’t write poetry 
any more. Perhaps that may be the only 
thing for which I was ever fit, but I am 
fit for it no longer. I cannot do what I 
have got to despise and detest. ForI do 
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despise and detest the sort of poetry 
which I should write — mere ornamental 


uselessness, so much tapestry work or|i 


inlaid upholstery. You believe in art for 
art’s own sake — Goethianism — that sort 
of thing, I know. It is all very well for 
you, who have an active practical life with 
your Maremma drainings and mine dig- 
gings, a life in which art, beauty, so forth, 
have only their due share, as repose and 
refreshment. It was all very well in 
former days also, when the people for 
whom artists worked had a deal of strug- 
gle and misery, and required some pure 
pleasure to make life endurable ; but now- 
adays, and with the people for whom I 
should write, things are different. What 
is wanted nowadays is not art, but life. 
By whom, do you think, would all the 
beautiful useful things I could write, all 
the fiddle-faddle about trees and streams 
and statues and love and aspiration (fine 
aspiration, which never takes a practical 
shape !) be read? By wretched, over- 
worked creatures into whose life they 
might bring a moment of sweetness, like 
a spray of apple-blossom or a bunch of 
sweet-peas into some black garret? Noth- 
ing of the kind. They would be read by 
a lot of intellectual Sybarites, shutting 
themselves put, with their abominable 
artistic religion, from all crude, real life ; 
they would be merely so much more hot- 
house scents or exotic music (con sordino), 
to make them snooze their lives away. 
Of course it is something to be a poet 
like those of former days; something to 
be Tasso, and be read by that poor devil 
of a fever-stricken watchmaker whom we 
met down in the plain of Lucca; but to 
be a poet for the cultured world of to- 
day — oh, I would rather be a French 
cook, and invent indigestible dishes for 
epicures without any appetite remaining 
to them.” 

So saying Cyril jumped out of the gig, 
and ran up the steep last ascent of the 
hill. He had persuaded himself of his 
moral rightness, and felt quite happy. 

Suddenly the road made a sharp bend 
between the overhanging rocks, grown in 
all their fissures with dark ilex tufts and 
yellow broom and pale pink cyclamen; it 
turned, and widened into a flat, grass- 
grown place, surrounded by cypresses on 
the top and ridge of the hill. Cyrilran to 
the edge and gave a cry of pleasure. Be- 
low was stretched a wide strip of Marem- 
ma swamp-land, marked green and brown 
— green where the grass was under water, 
brown where it was burnt into cinders by 
the sun; with here and there a patch of 
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shining pond or canal; and at the extrem- 
ity of this, distinguishable from the grey- 
ish amber sky only by its superior and 
intense luminousness, the sea—not blue 
nor green, but Brey, silvery, steel-like, as 
a mirrorin the full sunshine. Baldwin 
stopped the gig beneath the cypresses. 

“ Look there,” he said, pointing with 
his whip to a dark greenish band, scarcely 
visible, which separated the land from 
the sea; “those are the pine woods of 
Viareggio. It was into their sand and 
weeds that the sea washed Shelley’s body. 
Do you think we should be any the better 
off if he had taken to practical work 
which he could not do, and declared that 
poetry was a sort of French cookery?” 

Baldwin tied the reins to the stem of a 
cypress, and threw himself down on the 
warm, sere grass on the brow of the hill, 
overlooking the tangle of olive and vine 
and fig-tree of the slopes below. 

“In Shelley’s time,” answered Cyril, 
leaning his head and shoulders against 
one of the cypresses, and looking up into 
its dark branches, compact in the centre, 
but delicate like feather and sparkling 
like jet where their extremities stood out 
against the pale blue sky — “in Shelley’s 
time things were rather different from 
what they are now. There was a religion 
of progress to preach and be stoned for; 
there was a cause of liberty to fight for — 
there were Bourbons and Lord Eldons, 
and there was Greece and Spain and 
Italy. There was Italy still when Mrs. 
Browning wrote: had she looked out of 
Casa Guidi windows now, on to the hum- 
drum, shoulder-shrugging, penny -hag- 
gling, professorial, municipal-councillor- 
ish Italy of to-day she could scarcely 
have felt in the vein. The heroic has 
been done ——” 

“ There is Servia and Montenegro, and 
there are Nihilists and Democrats,” an- 
swered Baldwin. 

“TI know —but we can’t sing about 
barbarous ruffians, nor about half-besot- 
ten, half-knavish regicides; we can’t be 
Democrats nowadays —at least I can’t. 
Would you have a man sing Parliamen- 
tary debates, or High-Church squabbles, 
or disestablishment, or woman’s rights, 
or anti-communism ? sing the superb con- 
quests of man over nature, etc., like your 
Italian friends, your steam-engine, and 
mammoth poet Zanella? The wonders 
of science ! — six or seven thousand dogs 
and cats being flayed, roasted, baked, dis- 
embowelled, artificially ulcerated, galvan- 
ized on ripped-up nerves, at government 
expense, in all the laboratories of Chris- 











tendom, in order to discover the soul- 
secreting apparatus, and how to cure old 
maids of liver complaint! Thank you. 
My muse aspires not thereunto. What 
then? Progress? But it is assured. 
Why, man, we can’t even sing of despair, 
like the good people of the year ’20, since 
we all know that (bating a few myriads of 
sufferers and a few centuries of agony) all 
is going to come quite right, to be quite 
cor’ »rtable in this best of all possible 
worlds. What then remains, again? 
Look around you. There remains the 
poetry of beauty — oh yes, of pure beauty, 
to match the newest artistic chintzes; the 
poetry of artistic nirvana, of the blissful 
sleep of all manliness and energy, to the 
faint sound (heard through dreams) of 
aradisiac mysticism sung to golden 
utes, or of imaginary amorous hysterics, 
or of symphonies in alliteration. And 
this when there is so much error, so much 
doubt, so much suffering, when all our 
forces are required to push away a corner 
of the load of evil still weighing on the 
world: this sort of thing I cannot take 
to.” And Cyril fiercely plucked out a 
tuft of lilac-flowered thyme, and threw it 
into the precipice below, as if it had been 
the poetry of which he was speaking. 
“Do you know, Baldwin,” went on 
Cyril, “you have destroyed successively 
all my gods; you have shown me that my 
Holy Grails, in whose service one after 
another I felt happy and peaceful to live, 
like another Parzival, are not the sacred 
life-giving cup, brought down by angels, 
but mere ordinary vessels of brittle earth 
or stinking pewter, mere more or less 
useful, but by no means holy things ; 
ordinary pots and pans, barber’s basins 
like Mambrino’s helmet, or blue china 
teapots (worst degradation of all) like the 
Cimabue Browns’. I believed in the re- 
ligion of nature, and you showed me that 
nature was sometimes good and some- 
times bad; that she produced the very 
foulness, physical and moral, which she 
herself chastised men for; you showed 
me whole races destined inevitably to 
moral perversion, and then punished for 
it. So I gave up nature. Then I took 
up the fashionable religion of science, 
and you showed me that it was the reli- 
gion of a sort of Moloch, since it accus- 
tomed us to acquiesce in all the evil 
which is part and parcel of nature, since 
it made us passive investigators into 
wrong when we ought to be judges. 
After the positive, I threw myself into 
the mystic —into the religion of all man- 
ner of mysterious connnections and re- 
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demptions ; you showed me that the con- 
nections did not exist, and that all at- 
tempted sanctification of things through 
mysticism was an abomination, since it 
could not alter evil, and taught us to 
think it might be good. O my poor Holy 
Grails! Then I took up the religion of 
love; and you proceeded to expound to 
me that if love were restricted to a few 
worthy individuals, it meant neglect of 
the world at large; and that if it meant 
love of the wuld at large, it meant love 
of a great many utterly unworthy and 
beastly people. You deprived me of hu- 
manitarianism, of positivism, of mysti- 
cism; and then you did not even let me 
rest peaceably in pessimism, telling me 
that to say that all was for the worst was 
as unjust as to say that all was for the 
best. With a few of your curt sentences 
you showed me that all these religions of 
mine were mere idolatries, and that to 
rest in them for the sake of peace was to 
be utterly base. You left me nothing but 
a vague religion of duty, of good; but 
you gave me no means of seeing where 
my duty lay, of distinguishing good from 
evil. You are a very useful rooter-up of 
error, Baldwin; but you leave one’s soul 
as dry and barren and useless as sea 
shingle. You have taken away all the 
falsehoods from my life, but you have not 
replaced them by truths.” 

Baldwin listened quietly. 

“ Would you like to have the falsehoods 
back, Cyril?” he asked. ‘ Would you 
now like to be the holy knight, adoring 
and defending the pewter basin or blue 
china teapot of humanitarianism, or posi- 
tivism, or mysticism, or zstheticism? 
And what becomes of the only religion 
which I told you was the true one — the 
religion of good, of right? Do you think 
it worthless now?” 

“I think it is the religion of the un- 
known God. Where shall I find him?” 

“In yourself, if you will look, Cyril.” 

Cyril was silentfor a moment. ‘ What 
is right?” he said. “In the abstract 
(oh, and it is so easy to find out in the 
abstract, compared to the concrete!) in 
the abstract, right is to improve things 
in the world, to make it better for man 
and beast; never to steal justice, and al- 
ways to give mercy; to do all we can 
which can increase happiness, and refrain 
from doing all which can diminish it. 
That is the only definition I can see. But 
how vague ! — and who is to tell me what 
I am to do? And when I see a faint 
glimmer of certainty, when I perceive 
what seems to me the right which I must 
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do, who again interferes? My friend 
Baldwin, who after preaching to me that 
the only true religion is the religion of 
diminishin evil and increasing good for 
the sake a so doing, coolly writes to me 
in half-a-dozen letters, that the sole duty 
of the artist is to produce good art, and 
that good art is art which has no aim be- 
yond its own perfection. Why, it is a 
return to my old zsthetic fetish-worshid, 
when I thought abstract ideas of beauty 
would set the world right, as Amphion’s 
harp set the stones building themselves. 
Am I justified in saying that you merely 
upset my beliefs, without helping me to 
build up any; yes, even when I am striv- 
ing after that religion of right doing which 
you nominally call yours és 

“You always rush to extremes, Cyril. 
If you would listen to, or read, my words 
without letting your mind whirl off while 
so doing ——” 

“ T listen to you far too much, Baldwin,” 
interrupted Cyril, who would not break 
the thread of his own ideas; “and first I 
want to read you a sonnet.” 

Baldwin burst out laughing. “A son- 
net! one of those burnt at Dresden — or 
written in commemoration of your decis- 
ion to write no more?” 

“Tt is not by me at all, so there’s an 
end to your amusement. I want you to 
hear it because it embodies, and very no- 
bly, what I have felt. I have never even 
seen the author, and know nothing about 
her except that she is a woman.” 

“ A woman!” and Baldwin’s tone was 
disagreeably expressive. 

“T know; you don’t believe in women 
poets or women artists.” 

“ Not much so far, excepting Sappho 
and Mrs. Browning, certainly. But, come, 
let’s hear the sonnet. I do abominate 
women’s verses, I confess; but there are 
such multitudes of poetesses that nature 
may sometimes blunder in their produc- 
tion, and make one of them of the stuff 
intended for a poet.” 

“Well then, listen,” and Cyril drew a 
notebook from his pocket, and read as 
follows : — 





God sent a poet to reform his earth, 

But when he came and found it cold and poor, 

Harsh A woe unlovely, where each prosperous 

oor 

Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 

He thought: Myself can make one better 
worth 

The living in than this — full of old love, 

Music and light and love, where saints adore, 

And angels, all within mine own soul’s girth, 

But when at last he came to die, his soul 
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Saw earth (flying past to Heaven) with new 
love, 

And all the unused passion in him cried : 

“O God, your Heaven I know and weary of, 

Give me this world to work in and make 
whole.” 

God spoke: “ Therein, fool, thou hast lived 
and died.” 


Cyril paused fora moment. “ Do you 
understand, Baldwin, how that expresses 
my state of feeling?” he then asked. 

“I do,” answered the other, “and I 
understand that both you and the author 
of the sonnet seem not to have under- 
stood in what manner God intended that 
poets should improve the earth. And 
here I return to my former remark, that 
when I said that the only true religion 
was the religion not of nature, nor of 
mankind, nor of science, nor of art, but 
the religion of good, and that the crea- 
tion of perfect beauty is the highest aim 
of the artist, I was not contradicting my- 
self, but merely stating two parts —a 
general and a particular—of the same 
proposition. I don’t know what your def- 
inition of right living may be; mine, the 
more I think over the subject, has come 
to be this: the destruction of the great- 
est possible amount of evil and the crea- 
tion of the greatest possible amount of 
good in the world. And this is possible 
oe by the greatest amount of the best 
and most complete activity, and the great- 
est amount of the best activity is possible 
only when everything is seen in its right 
light, in order that everything may be 
used in its right place. I have always 
preached to you that life must be activ- 
ity i but activity defeats itself if misap- 
plied ; it becomes a mere Danaides’ work 
of filling bottomless casks — pour and 
pour and pour in as much as you will, the 
cask will always be empty. Now, in this 
world there are two things to be done, 
and two distinct sets mgood to do 
them: the one work is the destruction of 
evil, the other the creation of good. Mind, 
I say the creation of good, for 1 consider 
that to do good — that is to say, to act 
rightly —is not necessarily the same as 
to create good. Every one who does his 
allotted work is doing good; but the man 
who tends the sick, or defends the op- 
pressed, or discovers new truths, is not 
creating good, but destroying evil —de- 
stroying evil in one of a hundred shapes, 
as sickness, or injustice, or falsehood. - 
But he merely removes, he does not give; 
he leaves men as poor or as rich as they 
would have been had not disease, or in- 
justice, or error stolen away some of their 











life. The man who creates good is the 
one who not merely removes pain, but 
adds pleasure to our lives. Through him 
we are absolutely the richer. And this 
creator of good, as distinguished from 
destroyer of evil, is, above all other men, 
the artist. The scientific thinker may 
add pleasure to our lives, but in reality 
this truth of his is valuable, not for the 
pleasure it gives, but for the pain it re- 
moves. Science is warfare; we may 
consider it as a kind of sport, but in real- 
ity itis a hunting down of the most dan- 
gerous kind of wild animal — falsehood. 
A great many other things may give pleas- 
ure to our lives —all our healthy activi- 
ties, upper or lower, must; but the lower 
ones are already fully exercised, and, if 
anything, require restraint; so that 
French cooks and erotic poets ought 
rather to be exterminated as productive of 
evil than encouraged as creative of good. 
And moral satisfaction and love give us 
the best pleasures of all; but these are 
pleasures which are not due to any spe- 
cial class created on purpose for their 
production. Oh, I don’t say that any art- 
ist can give you the pleasure you have in 
knowing yourself to be acting rightly, or 
in sympathizing and receiving sympathy ; 
but the artist is the instrument, the ma- 
chine constructed to produce the only 
pleasures which can come near these. 
Every one of us can destroy evil and 
create pleasure, in a sort of incidental, 
amateurish way, within our own immedi- 
ate circle; but as the men of thought and 
of action are the professional destroyers 
of evil, so the artists are the professional 
creators of good—they work not for 
those immediately around them, but for 
the world at large. So your artist is your 
typical professional creator of pleasure ; 
he is fitted out, as other men are not, to 
do this work; he is made of infinitely 
finer stuff than other men, not as a whole 
man, but as an artist: he has much more 
delicate hearing, much keener sight, much 
defter fingers, much farther - reaching 
voice than other men; he is specially 
prepared to receive and transmit impres- 
sions which would be as wasted on other 
creatures, as the image in the camera on 
unprepared, ordinary paper. Now, what 
I maintain is simply this, that if, accord- 
ing to my definition, the object of destroy- 
ing as much evil and creating as much 
good can be attained only by the greatest 
_activity rightly applied, it is evident that 
a man endowed to be an artist —that is 
to say, a creator of good for the whole 
world — is simply failing in his duty by 
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becoming a practical worker; that is to 
Say, an amateur destroyer of evil. What 
shall we say of this artist? _We shall say 
that in order to indulge in the moral lux- 
ury, the moral amusement, of removing an 
imperceptible amount of pain, he has de- 
frauded the world of the immense and 
long-lasting pleasure placed in his charge 
to give ; we shall say that, in order to feel 
himself a little virtuous, this man has 
simply acted like a cheat and a thief.” 
Baldwin had spoken rapidly and ear- 
nestly, with a sort of uniform or only 
radually rising warmth, very different 
rom the hesitating, fluctuating sort of 
passion of his companion. There was a 
short silence ; Cyril was still seated under 
the tall, straight cypress, whose fallen 
fruit, like carved balls of wood, strewed 
the sere grass, and whose compact hairy 
trunk gave out a resinous scent, more 
precious and strange than that of the fir: 
he felt that he was momentarily crushed, 
but had a vague sense that there lurked 
somewhere reasons, and very potent ones, 
which prevented his friend’s being com- 
pletely victorious; and Baldwin was pa- 
tiently waiting for him to muster his 
ideas into order before continuing the dis- 
cussion. A slight breeze from the over- 
clouded sea sent a shiver across the olives 
into. the ravine below, turning their feath- 
ery tops into a silver ripple, as of a break- 
ing wave; the last belated cicalas, invisi- 
ble in the thick, plumy branches of the 
cypresses, sawed slowly and languidly in 
the languid late afternoon; and from the 
farms hidden in the olive yards of the 
slope came faint sounds of calling voices 
and barking dogs — just sound enough to 
make the stillness more complete. “ All 
that is very true,” said Cyril at last, “ and 
yet — 1 don’t know how to express it — I 
teel that there is still remaining to me all 
my reason for doubt and dissatisfaction. 
You say that artistic work is morally jus- 
tifiable to the artist, since he is giving 
pleasure to others. From this point of 
view you are perfectly right. But what I 
feel is, that the pleasure which the artist 
thus gives is not morally valuable to those 
who enjoy it. Do you follow? I mean 
that the artist may be nobly and gener- 
ously employed, and yet, by some fatal 
contradiction, the men and women who 
receive his gifts are merely selfishly grati- 
fied. He might not perhaps be better 
employed than in giving pleasure, but 
they might surely be better employed than 


in merely receiving it; and thus the self- 
ishness of the enjoyment of the gift seems 
to diminish the moral value of giving it. 
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When an artist gives to other men an 
hour of mere enjoyment, I don’t know 
whether he ought to be quite proud or 
not.” 

Baldwin merely laughed. “It is droll 
to see what sort of hyper-moral scruples 
some people indulge in nowadays. So, 
your sense of the necessity of doing good 
is so keen that you actually feel wretched 
at the notion of your neighbors being 
simply happy, and no more, for an hour. 
You are not sure whether, by thus taking 
them away for a moment from the strug- 
gle with evil, letting them breathe and 
rest in the middle of the battle, you may 
not be making them sin and be sinning 
yourself! Why, my dear Cyril, if you 
condemn humanity to uninterrupted strug- 
gle with evil, you create evil instead of 
destroying it; if mankind could be per- 
suaded to give up all of what you would 
call useless and selfish pleasure, it would 
very soon become so utterly worn out and 
disheartened as to be quite powerless to 
resist evil. If this is the system on which 
poets would reform the world, it is very 
fortunate that they don’t think of it till 
they are flying to heaven.” 

“TI can’t make it out. You seem to be 
in the right, Baldwin, and yet I still seem 
to be justified in sticking to my ideas,” 
said Cyril. ‘Do you see,” he went on, 
“you have always preached to me that 
the highest aim of the artist is the perfec- 
tion of his own work; you have always 
told me that art cannot be as much as it 
should if any extra-artistic purpose be 
given to it. And while listening to you I 
have felt persuaded that all this was per- 
fectly true. But then, an hour later, I 
have met the same idea — the eternal 
phrase of art for art’s own sake —in the 
mouths and the books of men I com- 

letely despised; men who seemed to 
ose sight of all the earnestness and duty 
of life, who had even what seemed to me 
very base ideas about art itself, and at all 
events debased it by associating it with 
effeminate, selfish, sensual mysticism. 
So that the idea of art for art’s own sake, 
has come to have a disgusting meaning 
to me.” 

Baldwin had risen from the grass, and 
untied the horse from the trunk of the 
cypress. 

‘“‘ There is a storm gathering,” he said, 
pointing to the grey masses of cloud, half- 
dissolved, which were gathering every- 
where; “if we can get to one of the 
villages on the coast without being half 
drowned while crossing the swamps, we 
Shall be lucky. Get in, and we can dis- 
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cuss art for art’s own sake, and anything 
else you please, on the way.” 

In a minute the gig was rattling down 
the hill, among the great blasted grey 
olives, and the vines with reddening foli- 
age, and the farmhouses with their fig 
and orange trees, their great tawny pump- 
kins lying in heaps on the threshing-floor, 
and their autumn tapestry of strung-to- 
gether maize hanging massy and golden 
from the eaves to the ground. 

Baldwin resumed the subject where 
they had left it: “ My own experience is, 
that the men who go in for art for art’s 
own sake, do so mainly from a morbid 
shrinking from all the practical and moral 
objects which other folk are apt to set 
up as the aim of art; in reality they do 
not want art, nor the legitimate pleasures 
of art: they want the sterile pleasure of 
perceiving mere ingenuity and dexterity 
of handling; they hanker vaguely after 
imaginary sensuous stimulation, spiced 
with all manner of mystical rubbish, after 
some ineffable half-nauseous pleasure in 
strange mixtures of beauty and nastiness ; 
they enjoy above all things dabbling and 
dipping alternately in virtue and vice, as 
in the steam and iced water of a Turkish 
bath. In short, these creatures want art 
not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of excitement which the respectabilities 
of society do not permit their obtaining, 
except in imaginative form. As to art, 
real art, they treat it much worse than 
the most determined utilitarian: the utili- 
tarians turn art into a drudge; these 
zsthetic folk make her into a pander and 
a prostitute. My reason for restricting 
art to artistic aims, is simply my principle 
that if things are to be fully useful, they 
must be restricted to their real use, ac- 
cording to the idea of Goethe’s Duke of 
Ferrara: — 


Nicht alles dienet uns auf gleicher Weise: 
Wer viel gebrauchen will, gebrauche jedes 
Nach seiner Art: so ist er wohl bedient. 


I want art in general not to meddle with 
the work of any of our other energies, for 
the same reason that I want each art in 
particular not to meddle with the work of 
any other art. Sculpture cannot do the 
same as painting, nor painting the same 
as music, nor music the same as poetry; 
and by attempting anything beyond its 
legitimate sphere, each sacrifices what it, 
and no other, can do. So also art in gen- 
eral has a definite function in our lives; 
and if it attempts to perform the work of 
philosophy, or practical benevolence, or 
science, or moralizing, or anything not 
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itself, it will merely fail in that, and neg- 
lect what it could do.” 

“Oh yes,” continued Baldwin after a 
minute, as they passed into the twilight 
of a wood of old olives, grey, silvery, 
mysterious, rising tier above tier on either 
side of the road, a faint flicker of yellow 
light between their feathery branches, — 
“oh yes, I don’t doubt that were I a 
writer, and were I to expound my life- 
and-art philosophy to the world, the world 
would tax me with great narrowness! 
Things are always too narrow for people 
when they are kept in their place — kept 
within duty and reason. Of course there 
is an infinite grandeur in chaos —in a 
general wandering among the unknown, 
in an universal straining and hankering 
after the impossible; it is grand to see 
the arts writhing and shivering to atoms, 
like caged vipers, in their impotence to 
do what they want. Only it would be 
simpler to let those do it who can; and 
my system is the only one which can 
work. Despair is fine, and nirvana is 
fine ; but successful and useful activity is 
a good deal finer. Wherefore I shall al- 
ways say, ‘Each in his place and to his 
work ;’ and you, therefore, my dear Cyril, 
to yours; which is poetry.” 

“] think your philosophy is quite right, 
Baldwin, only — only somehow I can’t get 
it to suit my moral condition,” answered 
Cyril. “I do feel quite persuaded that 
sculptors must not try to be painters, nor 
musicians try to be poets, nor any of them 
try to be anything beyond what they are. 
It is all quite rational and right and moral, 
but still 1 am not satisfied about poetry. 
You see a poet is not quite in the same 
case as any other sort of artist. The 
musician, inasmuch as musician, knows 
only of notes, has power only over sounds ; 
and the painter similarly as to form and 
colors; if either be something more, it is 
inasmuch as he is a mere man, not an 
artist. But a poet, inasmuch as he is a 
poet, knows, sees, feels a — many 
things which have a practical and moral 
meaning: just because he is a poet, he 
knows that there is something beyond 
poetry i he knows that there are in the 
world such things as justice and injustice, 
soon and evil, purity and foulness: he 

nows all this, which the mere musician, 
the mere painter, does not — and knowing 
it, perceiving, fecling, understanding it, 
with more intensity than other men, is he 
to sweep it all out of his sight? is he to 
say to justice and injustice, good and evil, 
purity and foulness, ‘I know yo". but my 
work lies not with you?’ Is he to do 
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this? Oh, Baldwin, if he be a man and 
an honest one, he surely cannot: he can- 
not set aside these ideas and devote him- 
self to his art for its own sake.” 

Baldwin listened attentively to the pas- 
sionate words of his companion, and 
twitching at a sprig of olive as a branch 
swept across their heads in their rapid 
movement through the wood, he answered 
quietly, — 

“ He will not set aside the ideas of jus- 
tice and injustice, of good and evil, of 
purity and impurity, Cyril. He will make 
use of them even as the musician uses 
his sounds, or the painter uses his colors. 
Such ideas are at least one-half of the 
poet’s material, of the stuff out of which 
he creates —the half which belongs ex- 
clusively to him, which he does not share 
with any other artist; the half which 
gives poetry a character in many respects 
different from that of painting or music. 
I have always laughed at the Ruskinian 
idea of morality or immorality in archi- 
tecture, or painting, or music, and said 
that their morality and immorality were 
beauty and ugliness. I have done so be- 
cause moral ideas don’t enter into the 
arts of line, or color, or sound, but only 
into the subjects to which their visible 
and audible works are (usually arbitrarily) 
attached. But with poetry the case is 
different; and if the poet has got a keener 
perception (or ought to have) of right and 
wrong than other men, it is because a 
sense of moral right and wrong is re- 
quired in his art, as a sense of color is 
required in painting. I have said ‘art 
for art’s own sake,’ but I should have 
been more precise in saying ‘ art for beau- 
ty’s sake.’ Now, in poetry, one half of 
beauty and ugliness is purely ethical, and 
if the poet who deals with this half, the 
half which comprises human emotion and 
action, has no sense of right and wrong, 
he will fail as signally as some very dex- 
terous draughtsman who should have no 
sense of physical beauty and ugliness, 
and spend his time making wonderful 
drawings of all manner of diseased 
growths. Of course you may be a poet 
who does zoft deal with the human ele- 
ment, who writes only about trees and 
rivers, and in this case your notions of 
right and wrong are as unnecessary to 

ou as an artist as they would be to a 
andscape painter. You use them in your 
life, but not in your art. But as soon as 
a poet deals with human beings and their 
feelings and doings, he must have a cor- 
rect sense of what in such feelings and 
doings is right and what is wrong. And 
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if he have not this sense, he will not be 
in the same case as the painter or musi- 
cian who is deficient in the sense of pic- 
torial or musical right and wrong. The 
wise folk who have examined into our 
visual and acoustic nerves seem to think, 
what to me seems extremely probable, 
that the impression of zxsthetic repulsion 
which we get from badly combined lines 
or colors or sounds, is a sort of admoni- 
tion that such combinations are more or 
less destructive to our nerves of sight or 
of hearing; so, similarly, the quite ab- 
stract aversion which we feel to an im- 
moral effect in literature, seems to me to 
be the admonition (while we are still Pla- 
tonically viewing the matter, and have not 
yet come personally into contact with it) 
that our moral sense —what I may call 
our nerves of right and wrong — is being 
disintegrated by this purely intellectual 
contact with evil. And, moreover, our 
nerves of right and wrong are somehow 
much less well protected than our visual 
or acoustic nerves: they seem to be more 
on the surface of our nature, and they 
are much more easily injured: it takes a 
good deal of bad painting and bad music 
to deprave a man’s eye or ear, and more 
than we can well conceive to make him 
blind or deaf; but it takes less than we 
think of base literature to injure a man’s 
moral perception, to make him see and 
hear moral things completely wrong. You 
see, the good, simple, physical senses 
look after themselves — are in a way iso- 
lated; but the moral sense is a very com- 
plex matter, and interfered with in every 
possible manner by the reason, the imag- 
ination, the bodily senses — so that injur- 
ing it through any of these is extremely 
easy. And the people whom bad paint- 
ing or bad music had made half blind or 
half deaf would be less dangerous to 
themselves and to others than those who 
had been made half immoral by po- 
etry.” 

“But at that rate,” said Cyril, “we 
should never be permitted to write except 
about moral action; if the morally right 
is the same for the poet as the pictorially 
right for the painter. Baldwin, I think, I 
fear, that all these are mere extemporized 
arguments for the purpose of making me 
satisfied with poetry, which I never shall 
be again, I feel persuaded.” 

“Not at all,” answered Baldwin. “I 
mean that the moral right or wrong of 
poetry is not exactly what you mean. If 
we were bound never to write except 
about good people, there would be an end 
to half the literature of the world.” 
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“That is exactly what I saw, and what 
showed me the hollowness of your theo- 
ry, Baldwin.” 

“Because you mistook my theory. 
There could be no human action or inter- 
est if literature were to avoid all repre- 
sentation of evil: no more tragedy at any 
rate, and no more novels. But you must 
remember that the impression given by a 
play or a poem is not the same as that 
given bya picture or statue. The picture 
or statue is all we see; if it be ugly, the 
impression is ugly. But in a work of lit- 
erature we see not only the actors and 
their actions, but the manner in which 
they are regarded by the author; and in 
this manner of regarding them lies the 
morality or immorality. You may have 
as many villains as you please, and the 
impression may still be moral; and you 
may have as many saints as you please, 
and the impression may still be immoral.” 

The road had suddenly emerged out of 
the olive woods covering the lowest hill 
ranges, and in a few minutes they were 
driving through a perfect desert. The 
road, a narrow white ribbon, stretched 
across a great flat tract of country: field 
after field of Indian corn, stripped of 
its leaves and looking like regiments of 
spindles, and of yellowish-green grass, 
half under water; on either side a ditch 
full of water-lilies, widening into sedge- 
fringed canals, in which the hay of coarse, 
long grass was stacked in boats for sheer 
want of dry soil, or expanding into shal- 
low patches of water scarcely covering 
the grass and reflecting, against the green 
of the meadow below, the boldly-peaked 
marble mountains of Carrara, bare, in- 
tensely ribbed, veined, and the blue sky 
and rainy black clouds. Green, brown 
fields, tutts of reed, hill and sky reflected 
in the inundated grass — nothing more, 
not a house, or shed, or tree for miles 
around — in front only the stormy horizon 
where it touched the sea. 

“This is beautiful,” cried Cyril; “I 
should like to come and live here. It is 
much lovelier and more peaceful than all 
the woods and valleys in creation.” 

Baldwin laughed. “It might be a good 
beginning for final nirvana,” he said; 
“these are the sea-swamps, the padudle, 
where the serene republic of Lucca sent 
its political offenders. You were locked 
up in a tower, the door bricked up, with 
food enough to last till your keeper came 
back once a fortnight; the malaria did 
the rest.” 

“It is like some of our modern litera- 
ture,” answered Cyril, with a shudder; 
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“Maremma poetry —we have that sort 
of thing, too.” 

“By the way,” went on Baldwin, “I 
don’t think we quite came to the end of 
our discussion about what a poet ought 
to do with his moral instincts, if he has 
any.” 

“I know,” answered Cyril, “and I have 
meanwhile returned to my previous con- 
clusion that, now that all great singable 
strifes are at an end, poetry cannot satisfy 
the moral cravings of a man.” 

“You think so?” asked Baldwin, look- 
ing rather contemptuously at his com- 
panion. “You think so? Well, therein 
lies your mistake. I think, on the con- 
trary, that poetry requires more moral 
sense and energy than most men can or 
will give to it. Do you know what a poet 
has to deal with, at least a poet who does 
not confine himself to mere description 
of inanimate things? He has to deal 
with the passions and actions of mankind 
— that is to say, with a hundred problems 
of right and wrong. Of course, men who 
have deliberately made up their mind on 
any question of right or wrong, are not 
shaken by anything in a book; nay, they 
probably scarcely remark it. But if you 
remember'that in the inner life of every 
man there must be moments of doubt and 
hesitation, there must be problems vague- 
ly knocking about, you will understand 
that for every man there is the danger 
that in such a moment of doubt his eyes 
may fall upon a sentence in a book—a 
sentence to other men _ trivial — which 
will settle that doubt forever, rightly or 
wrongly. There are few of us so strong 
that the moment does not come when we 
would ask, as a good Catholic does of a 
confessor, what is right and what is 
wrong, and take the answer which is one 
of the two that have been struggling with- 
in himself, as definitive; and to us, who 
do not go to confession, a book, any book 
casually taken up, may be this terribly 
powerful spiritual director. People used 
to exaggerate the influence of books, be- 
cause they imagined that they could alter 
already settled opinions; nowadays I 
deliberately think that they underrate 
this influence, because they forget how it 
may settle fluctuating opinion. The 
power of literature is in this way very 
great.” 

“It has been, formerly — yes, I grant 
it,” answered Cyril; “ but it is no longer 
what it was; in our cut-and-dry days it is 
necessarily smaller.” 

“On the contrary, much greater now 
than perhaps almost at any other time. 
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These are not cut-and-dry days, Cyril, but 
the very reverse ; you must not let your- 
self be deceived by a certain superficial 
regularity, by railway journeys and news- 
papers, and a general civilization of hand- 
books and classes. In reality there is 
more room for indirect moral perversion 
or enervation in our days than there has 
been for a good while; for the upsetting 
of ideas, the infiltration of effete or for- 
eign modes of thought and feeling, is 
much greater in this quiet nineteenth cen- 
tury than it was, for instance, in the Re- 
naissance or the eighteenth century. With 
all their scepticism, the people of those 
days had a great fund of tradition about 
everything; they were floating about a 
good deal, I admit, but they were fully 
persuaded of the existence of certain very 
solid moral rocks, to which they might 
always tie their boat when it grew over- 
rough ; rocks of religion or deistic mysti- 
cism, or of social convenances, which we 
have now discovered to be by no means 
granite, but some sort of sea deposit, of 
hardened sand, whose formation we un- 
derstand and no longer rely upon. The 
most arrant sceptics of the past had al- 
ways one great safety, that they were in 
a groove; they saw, understood, sympa- 
thized with only their own civilization. 
What they thought right they had never 
seen questioned—they never imagined 
any one could regard as wrong; hence 
the most liberal thinkers of former days 
always strike us, with their blindness to 
all but their own civilization, as such 
Philistines. Things have changed since 
then; they began to change already, as 
soon as men began to look at other civi- 
lizations ; and the suggestive first-fruit of 
this early ethnographic eclecticism may 
be seen in Diderot’s very beastly books : 
he found that South Sea Islanders had 
not, on the subject of incest, the same 
views as Christian folk; whereupon it 
struck him that those views might be due 
to prejudice. It was not the development 
of the natural sciences, but rather of the 
historic and ethnographic, which upset 
people’s ideas; it was the discovery of 
how our institutions, moral and social 
(hitherto regarded as come straight from 
heaven), had formed themselves, and how 
they were subject to variation. Speaking 
of poets, look at a pure man, I believe a 
very pure man, Shelley, if you want to 
understand the necessity of poets having 
a greater solidity of moral judgment than 
the mere Jones and Browns who stick to 
their shop, and are not troubled with 
theories. Add to the influence of scien- 
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tific doubt, of the doubt created by books 
on the origin of ideas and institutions 
(showing of what moonshine they are 
often made), the utterly confusing effect 
of our modern literary eclecticism, our 
comprehension and sympathy with so 
many and hostile states of civilization, 
our jumbling together of antique and 
medizval, of barbarous and over-ripe and 
effete civilizations, our intellectual and 
moral absorption of incompatible past 
stages of thought and feeling, with the 
follies and vices inherent in each; sum 
up all this, and you will see that, with our 
science and our culture, our self-swamping 
with other folk’s ideas, we are infinitely 
less morally steady than the good sceptics 
of the days of Voltaire, who always be- 
lieved in the supremacy of their own 
century, their own country, their own 
institutions, their own conventionalities ; 
who were in danger only from their own 
follies and uncertainties, while we are in 
danger from the follies and uncertainties 
of every past century from which we have 
inherited. And you will see, if you look, 
that that sceptical eighteenth century, 
which was very much more credulous and 
conservative than ours, was very little 
divided and upset in its ideas; certain 
things ‘were universally admitted, and 
certain others universally rejected; in 
that day there was always the master of 
the ceremonies — Propriety. He knew 
exactly what could be permitted: in the 
dining-room, drunkards yelling filthy jests ; 
in the drawing-room, polite gentlemen 
stalking or tripping through their minuets. 
It is different nowadays. 

Cyril nodded. “1 understand what you 
mean,” he said, “but I don’t see the ap- 
plication yet.” 

“Well,” answered Baldwin, “I will 
show you one instance of the application. 
Have you ever thought over the question 
of — how shall I call it?—the ethics of 
the indecent?” 

Cyril stared. “No, it never struck me 
that there were any. I don’t write in- 
decent things, it doesn’t amuse me, I feel 
not the smailest desire to do so; if any- 
thing, I feel rather sick at such things; 
that is all.” 

“That is all for you, but not all for 
other people. You don’t feel attracted to 
write on some subjects; well, other peo- 
ple not only feel attracted, but imagine 
that it is their duty even if they are not.” 

“ They are pigs; I have nothing to do 
with them.” And Cyril looked as if he 
had settled the matter. 

“But they are not pigs; at least, not 
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all of them; or they are not entirely pigs, 
by any means,” insisted Baldwin. “ You 
are not going to tell me that a man like 
Walt Whitman is a mere pig. Still, there 
are things of his which to you are simply 
piggish. Either Whitman is a beast or 
you are a prude.” 

“That depends upon difference of na- 
ture,” said Cyril quickly, vaguely desirous 
of putting an end to a discussion which 
brought forward an anomaly. 

“ That is merely repeating what I said,” 
replied Baldwin. “ But in reality I think 
itis zof a difference of nature. I think 
it depends on a difference of reasoned 
opinion — in short, upon a sophistication 
of ideas on the part of Whitman. I think 
it depends, in him and the really pure 
men who uphold his abominations, upon 
a simple logical misconception ; a confu- 
sion of the fact that certain phenomena 
have been inevitable, with the supposition 
that those same certain phenomena are 
therefore desirable —a confusion between 
what has been, and could not help being, 
and what may be and ought to be. It is 
the attempt to solve a moral problem by 
an historical test.” 

“] don’t understand in the least, Bald- 
win.” 

“Why, thus: our modern familiarity 
with the intellectual work of all times and 
races has made people perceive that in 
past days indecency was always part and 
parcel of literature, and that to try to 
weed it out is to completely alter the 
character of at least a good half of the 
literature of the past. Hence, some of 
us moderns, shaken as we are in all our 
conventional ideas, have argued that this 
so-called indecency is alegitimate portion 
of all literature, and that the sooner it is 
re-introduced into that of the present the 
better, if our literature is to be really vital 
and honest. Now, these people do not 
perceive that the literature of the past 
contained indecencies, merely because, 
being infinitely less self-conscious, less 
responsible than now, the literature of 
the past contained fragments of every 
portion of the civilization which produced 
it. For besides what I might call abso- 
lute indecency, in the sense of pruriency, 
the literature of the past is full of filth 
pure and simple, like some Eastern town; 
a sure proof this, that if certain subjects 
which we taboo were not tabooed then, it 
was not from any conscious notion of 
their legitimacy, but from a general habit 
of making literature, like the street of 
some Oriental or medizval town, the 
scene of every sort of human action, im- 
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portant or trifling, noble or vile; regard- 
ing it as the place for which the finest 
works were painted or carved, and into 
which all the slops were emptied. Hence, 
in our wanderings through the literature 
of the past, our feet are forever stumbling 
into. pools of filth, while our eyes are 
seeking for the splendid traceries, the 
gorgeous colors above; our stomachs are 
turned by stenches even while we are 
peeping in at some wonderful rose garden 
or fruit orchard. I think you might al- 
most count on your fingers the books, up 
to the year 1650, in which you are sure 
of encountering no beastliness — choice 
gardens or bowers of the soul, or sacred 
chapels, kept carefully tidy and pure — 
viz., Milton, Spenser, the “Vita Nuova,” 
Petrarch, Tasso—things you see mainly 
sacred or spiritualistic — sort of churches 
where only devotion of some sort goes 
on; but go out to where there is 
real life, life complete and thoughtless — 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Moliére, Ariosto, 
Cervantes, Aristophanes, Horace —the 
evil odors meet us again at every step. 
Well, nowadays this has all been misun- 
derstood. People have imagined that an 
inevitable nuisance of the past ought also 
to be a deliberately chosen nuisance of 
the present: a line of argument which 
appears to me to be similar to that of a 
man, who, because the people of Lisbon 
used, in the days of my grandfather, to 
practise a very primitive system of sewer- 
age, should recommend that the inhabi- 
tants of modern London should habitually 
empty their slops on to the heads of 
passers-by. I amcrude? Well, it is by 
calling nasty things by beautiful names 
that we are able to endure their existence. 
I think that people who should attempt 
such literary revivals ought to be fined, as 
the more practical revivers of old tradi- 
tions certainly would be.” 

Cyril paused a moment. “I think that 
these sort of offenders, like Whitman, are 
not evil-doers, but merely snobs: they 
offend not good morals, but good taste.” 

“ That’s just such an artistic and well- 
bred distinction as I should expect from 
you,” answered Baldwin, rather con- 
temptuously. “1 wonder what that word 
‘good taste’ signifies to your mind ? 
Everything and nothing. They are 
offenders against good taste, you say. 
Well, let us see how. If I hang a bright 
green curtain close to a bright blue wall- 
paper, you will say it is bad taste; if I 
set Gray’s ‘Elegy’ to one of Strauss’s 
waltzes, that is bad taste also; and if I 
display all my grand furniture and plate 
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(supposing I had it) to my poor neighbor, 
whose chintz chair is all torn, and who 
breakfasts out of a cup without a handle, 
that also is bad taste. Each for a good 
reason, and a different one; in each case 
I am inflicting an injury, too slight and 
inadvertent to be sin, against something: 
the green curtain and blue paper com- 
bination pains your eye; the Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ and Strauss’s waltz combination 
annoys your common sense; the contrast 
between my riches and your poverty in- 
flicts a wound on your feelings: you see 
that all sins against taste are merely a 
hurting of something in somebody. So 
that if writing indecent poems is an 
offence against good taste, it means 
that it also inflicts some such injury. 
That injury is simply, as the world has 
vaguely felt all along, an injury to your 
neighbor’s morals.” 

“ But,” put in Cyril, “such a man as 
Whitman has no immoral intention, nor 
is he immoral in the sense that Ariosto 
and Byron are sometimes immoral. The 
man is not a libertine, but a realist. He 
wishes people to live clean lives; all he 
says is, that everything which is legiti- 
mate, innocent, necessary in life is also 
legitimate and innocent in literature. And 
although I should rather select other sub- 
jects to write about, and would rather 
he did so likewise, I cannot deny that 
there is logic in saying that there can be 
no harm in speaking of that which there 
is no harm in doing.” 

“ Yes,” said Baldwin, “that is just the 
argument of such men. And the answer 
is simply that there are things which are 
intended to be done and of to be spoken 
about. What you call logic is no logic at 
all, but a mere appeal to ignorance. It 
so happens that the case is exactly re- 
versed — that there are a great many 
things which there is not the smallest im- 
morality in speaking about, and which it 
would be the most glaring immorality to 
do. No one shrinks from talking about 
murder or treachery; nay, even in the 
very domain of sexual relations there 
need not be the smallest immorality, 
nothing at all perverting, in a play which, 
like the whole Orestes trilogy, or ‘ Othel- 
lo,’ or ‘ Faust,’ turns upon adultery or 
seduction; no one also has the slightest 
instinct of immorality in talking about the 
most fearful wholesale massacres. Yet 
the world at large, ever since it has had 
any ideas of good and evil, has had an 
instinct of immorality in talking of that 
without which not one of us would exist, 
that which society sanctions and the 
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Church blesses. And this exactly be- 
cause this is as natural as murder — of 
which we speak freely —is the contrary. 
For exactly because certain instincts are 
so essential and indispensable, nature 
has made them so powerful and excita- 
ble; there is no fear of their being too 
dormant, but there is fear of their being 
too active, and the consequences of their 
excess are so hideously dangerous to na- 
ture itself, so destructive of all the higher 
powers, of all the institutions of human- 
ity; the over-activity of the impulses to 
which we owe our birth is so ruinous of 
all that for which we are born, social, 
domestic, and intellectual good, nay, to 
physical existence itself, that nature even 
has found it necessary to restrain them 
by a counter-instinct — purity, chastity — 
such as has not been given us to counter- 
act the other physical instincts, as that of 
eating, which can at most injure an indi- 
vidual glutton, but not affect the general 
social order. Hence, the slightest artifi- 
cial stimulus is a danger to mankind, and 
the giving thereof a crime; for the expe- 
rience of all times tells us, what modern 
psychology is beginning to explain — viz., 
the strange connection between the im- 
agination and the senses, the hitherto 
mysterious power of awakening physical 
desires, of almost reproducing sensation, 
possessed by the mind, even as the men- 
tion of dainty food is said to make the 
mouth water, and the description of a 
surgical operation to make the nerves 
wince. So that the old intuition, now 
called conventionalism, which connects 
indecency with immorality, is entirely jus- 
tified. Crime may be spoken of just be- 
cause it is crime, and our nature recoils 
therefrom; indeed, I think that nowa- 
days, when our destructive instinct (ex- 
cept in small boys and professors of phys- 
iology) is becoming effete, there has 
ceased to be any very demoralizing in- 
fluence in talking even of horrors. But 
the immorality of indecency is quite un- 
like the immorality of — how shall I dis- 
tinguish?— of ordinary immorality. In 
the case of the latter the mischief lies 
in the sophistication of the reason or 
the perversion of the sympathies; as, for 
instance, in Machiavel’s ‘ Prince,’ or any 
of a hundred French novels. In the 
former case, that of indecency, the immo- 
rality lies in the risk of inducing a mood 
which may lead to excess — that is, to evil. 
And, as a rule, I think this inducing of a 
mood is the commonest source of moral 
danger, whether the mood be a sensual 
or a destructive one.” 
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“TI don’t see how you make that out ; 
although I now understand what at first 
seemed to me mere inexplicable instincts 
— founded on nothing.” 

“ Some things are inexplicable perhaps, 
but be sure instincts are not founded on 
nothing. Misconceptions are mere false 
conceptions ; but a good half of what peo- 
ple call social convention is based upon a 
perfectly correct conception, only man- 
kind has forgotten what that conception 
was. Well, I should place the various 
soris of demoralization of which literature 
is capable in this order: No. 1, and least 
dangerous, sophistication of judgment; 
No. 2, and more dangerous, perversion 
of sympathy; No. 3,and most dangerous, 
inducement of questionable frame of 
mind. And I place them thus because it 
seems to me that this is the order of fa- 
cility, and consequently universality; I 
mean that fewest people can be found who 
depend sufficiently on their deliberate 
ideas, and most effort is required to so- 
phisticate them; whereas least effort is 
required, and most effect produced, in the 
matter of inducing a mood; the perver- 
sion of sympathy is half-way. Of course, 
if we could imagine (as once or twice has 
actually been the case) that the moral 
ideas of a whole people were sophisti- 
cated, that would be the worst, because 
the least remediable; but, in the first 
place, people act but little from ideas, or 
few persons do, and it is difficult to alter 
people’s ideas; and, in the second place, 
the sophistication of conscience of single 
individuals is kept in check by the stead- 
fastness of the mass of mankind, and 
consequently, as in such men as Dide- 
rot, reduced to mere talk, without corre- 
sponding action. But a mood is easily 
induced without the reason even perceiv- 
ing it, and the more necessary the mood 
is to nature, the more easily it will be 
aroused — the more unnatural an evil, the 
less danger of it; the more an evil is the 
mere excess of the necessary, the more 
danger there is of it.” 

“Itis curious how you marshal ideas 
into their right places,’ said Cyril. 
“There remains one thing to be said 
about the ethics of impropriety. The 

eople who go in for writing upon sub- 
jects which thirty years ago would have 
distinctly been forbidden, do not all of 
them write as Whitman does: they are 
not all what I should call openly beastly. 
They do their best, on the contrary, to 
spiritualize the merely animal.” 

“That is just the most mischievous 
thing they could possibly do,” interrupted 
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Baldwin. “I know the sort of poets you 
mean. They are the folk who say that 
things are pure or impure, holy or foul, 
according as we view them. They are 
not the brutal, straightforward, natural- 
istic school; they are the mystico-sensual. 
Of the two, they are infinitely the worse. 
For the straightforward naturalistic pigs 
amg es turn your stomach before they 
have had a chance of doing you any 
harm ; but these persuade themselves and 
you that, while you are just gloating over 
sensual images, you are improving your 
soul. They call brute desire passion, and 
love lust, and prostitution marriage, and 
the body the soul. Oh! I know them; 
they are the worst pests we have in litera- 
ture.” 

“But I don’t think they are intention- 
ally immoral, Baldwin.” 

* Do you think any writer ever was in- 
tentionally immoral, Cyril?” 

“Well, I mean that these men really 
intend doing good. They think that if 
only some subjects be treated seriously, 
without any sniggering, or grimacing, 
there ceases to be any harm in them. 
They say that they wish to rescue from 
out of the mire where prudery has thrown 
it, that which is clean in itself; they 
wish to show that the whole of nature 
is holy they wish to purify by sanctify- 
ing.’ 

Baldwin listened with a smile of con- 
tempt. ‘Ofcourse such words seem very 
fine,” he said; “ but a thing is either holy 
or is not holy: all the incense of poetry 
and all the hocus-pocus words of mysti- 
cism cannot alter its nature by a tittle. 
And woe betide us if we once think that 
any such ceremony of sanctification can 
take place; woe betide us if we disguise 
the foul as the innocent, or the merely 
indifferent as the holy! There is in 
nature a great deal whichis foul: in that 
which men are pleased to call unnatural, 
because nature herself chastises it after 
having produced it: there is in aature 
an infinite amount of abominable neces- 
sity and abominable possibility, which we 
have reason and conscience to separate 
from that which within nature itselt is 
innocent or holy. Mind, I say innocent 
or holy ; for innocence and holiness are 
very different things. All our appetites, 
within due limits, are innocent, but they 
are not therefore holy; and that is just 
what mystico-sensual poetry fails to per- 
ceive, and in giving innocence the rank of 
holiness it makes it sinful. Do you know 
what is the really holy? It is that of 
which the world possesses too little, and 
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can never possess too much: it is jus- 
tice, charity, heroism, self - command, 
truthfulness, lovingness, beauty, genius ; 
these things are holy. Place them, if 
you will, on a poetic altar, that all men 
may see them, and know them, and love 
them, and seek after them lifelong with- 
out every wearying. But do not enshrine 
in poetic splendors the merely innocent ; 
that which bestows no merit on its pos- 
sessor, that which we share with every 
scoundrel and every animal, that which 
is so universal that it must forever be 
kept in check, and which, unless thus 
checked by that in ourselves which is 
truly holy, will degrade us lower than 
beasts. For in so doing—in thus at- 
tempting to glorify that in which there 
is nothing glorious—you make men 
think that self-indulgence is sanctity, 
you let them consume their lives in mere 
acquiescence with their lusts and _lazi- 
ness, while all around is raging the great 
battle between good and evil. Worst of 
all, in giving them this worship of a 
mystic Ashtaroth or Belial, you hide 
from them the knowledge of the true 
God, of the really and exclusively holy, 
of good, truth, beauty, to know and re- 
ceive which into our soul we must strug- 
gle lifelong with the world and with 
ourselves — yes, struggle for the sake of 
the really holy with that mere innocence 
which is forever threatening to become 
guilt.” 

Baldwin paused; then resumed after a 
moment: “I believe that mankind as it 
exists, with whatever noble qualities it 
possesses, has been gradually evolved out 
of a very inferior sort of mankind or 
brutekind, and will, I hope, be evolved 
into a very superior sort of mankind. 
And I believe, as science teaches us, 
that this has been so far effected, and will 
be further effected henceforward, by an 
increased activity of those nobler por- 
tions of us which have been developed 
as it were by their own activity; I be- 
lieve, in short, that we can improve only 
by becoming more and more different 
from the original brutes that we were. 
I have said this to explain to you my 
feelings towards a young poet of my ac- 
quaintance, who is very sincerely smitten 
with the desire to improve mankind ; and 
has deliberately determined to devote a 
very fine talent to the glorification of 
what he calls pure passion, pure in the 
sense that it can be studied in its greatest 
purity from the brute creation.” 

Cyril made a grimace of disgust. 

“ No, indeed,” continued Baldwin, “that 
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oet is not one of the esthetic-sensual 
jot you seem to think. He is pure, con- 
scientious, philanthropic; but he is emi- 
nently unreasoning. He is painfully im- 

ressed by the want of seriousness and 

oliness with which mankind regards 
marriage, and his ambition is to set man- 
kind right on this subject, even as another 
young poet-philanthropist tried to improve 
family relations in his ‘ Laon and Cythna.’ 
Now, if you were required to use your 
poetical talents in order to raise the gen- 
eral view of marriage, in order to show 
the sanctity of the love of a man anda 
woman, how would you proceed?” 

“I have often thought about that,” an- 
swered Cyril; “ but it has been done over 
and over again, and I think with most de- 
liberate solemnity and beauty by Schiller 
and Goethe in the ‘Song of the Bell’ and 
in ‘Hermann and Dorothea.’ Well, | 
think that poetry can do good work in 
this line only if the poet see where the 
real holiness of such love lies; in the 
love not of the male and the female, but 
of the man and the woman. For there is 
nowhere, I think, greater room for moral 
beauty and dignity than in the choosing 
by a man of the one creature from whom 
only death can separate him; of the one 
friend, not of a phase of his life, but of 
his whole life ; of the one soul which will 
grow and mature always by the side of 
his, and having blossomed and borne fruit 
of good, will gently fade and droop to- 
gether with his. But this is not the most 
holy part of the choice, for he is choos- 
ing also the mother of his children, the 
woman who is to give half their nature, 
half their training, to what children must 
mean to every honest man—the one 
chance he possesses of living as he would 
have wished to have lived, of being what 
he should wish to have been; his one 
chance of redeeming his errors, of fulfill- 
ing his hopes, of realizing in a measure 
his own ideals. And to me sucha choice, 
and love in the sense of such a choice, 
become not merely coldly deliberate, but 
passionately instinctive, are holy with the 
holiness that, as you say, is the only real 
one; holy in all it implies of recognized 
beauty and goodness, of trust and hope, 
of all the exceilence of which it is at 
least the supposed forerunner; and its 
holiness is that upon which all other holi- 
ness, all the truthfulness and justice and 
beauty and goodness of mankind, depends. 
This is how I view the sanctity of the 
love between man and woman; how all 
the greatest poets, from Homer to Schil- 
ler, and from Schiller to Mrs. Browning, 
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have viewed it; and it is the only possible 
view that I can conceive.” 

Baldwin nodded. “That is how I also 
see the question. But my young poet is 
not satisfied with this: he wishes to make 
men believe in the holiness of that which 
is no more holy, and far oftener tends to 
be unholy, than eating or drinking; and 
in order to make mankind adore, he Jav- 
ishes all his artistic powers on the con- 
struction of an esthetical temple wherein 
to enshrine, on the preparation of poetic 
incense with which to surround, this spe- 
cies of holiness, carefully separated from 
_ extraneous holiness, such as family 
affection, intellectual appreciation, moral 
sympathy ; left in its complete, unmixed 
simplicity of brute appetite and physical 
longing and physical rapture; and the 
temple which he constructs out of all that 
is beautiful in the world is a harlot’s 
chamber; and the incense which he cun- 
ningly distils out of all the sights and 
sounds of nature are filthy narcotics, 
which leave the moral eyes dim, and the 
moral nerves tremulous, and the moral 
muscle unstrung. In his desire to mor- 
alize he demoralizes; in his desire to 
sanctify one item of life, he casts aside, 
he overlooks, forgets, all that which in 
life is already possessed of holiness. 
Thus my a poet, in wishing to im- 
prove mankind, to raise it, undoes for the 
time being that weary work of the hun- 
dreds of centuries which have slowly 
changed lust into love, the male and fe- 
male into a man and a woman, the life of 
the body into the life of the soul; poetry, 
one of the highest human products, has, 
as it were, undone the work cf evolution; 
poetry, which is essentially a thing of the 
self-conscient intellect, has taken us back 
to the time when creatures with two legs 
and no tail could not speak, but only 
whine and yell and sob, — a mode of con- 
verse, by the way, more than sufficient for 
the intercourse of what he is pleased to 
call the typical bride and bridegroom.” 

They had got out of the strange ex- 
panse of brown and green swamp, and 
after traversing a strip of meagre re- 
deemed land, with stunted trees and yel- 
lowish vines, had reached the long, narrow 
line of pine woods which met the beach. 
They passed slowly through the midst 
of the woods, brushing the raindrops oft 
the short, bright green pines, their wheels 
creaking over the slippery fallen needies 
embedded in the sand; while the setting 
sun fell in hazy yellow beams through 
the brushwood, making the crisp tree- 
tufts sparkle like green spun-glass, and 
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their scaly trunks flush rosy; and the 
stormy sea roared on the sands close e 

“T think your young poet ought to be 
birched,” remarked Cyril; “and if any- 
thing could add to my aversion, not for 
poetry, but for the poetic profession, this 
would, which you have just told me. You 
see how right I was in saying that I 
would have more moral satisfaction in 
being a French cook than in being a po- 
et.” 

“By no means,” answered Baldwin. 
“In the first place, my young poet ought 
not to be birched; he ought to be made 
to reflect, to ask himself seriously and 
simply, in plain prose, what ideal of life 
he has been setting before his readers. 
He ought to be shown that a poet, inas- 
much as he is the artist whose material is 
human feeling and action, is not as free 
an artist as the mere painter or sculptor 
or composer; he ought to be made to 
understand that nowadays, when the old 
rules of conduct, religious and social, are 
forever being questioned, every man who 
writes of human conduct is required, is 
bound, to have sound ideas on the sub- 
ject; that because nowadays, for better 
or for worse, poetry is no longer the irre- 
sponsible, uncontrolled, helter-skelter per- 
formance of former times, but a very self- 
conscious, wide-awake, deliberate matter, 
it can do both much more harm and much 
more good than it could do before.” 

They were slowly driving along the 
beach, among the stunted pine shoots and 
the rough grass and yellow bindweed half 
buried in the sand, and the heaps of sea- 
blackened branches, and bits of wood and 
uncouth floating rubbish which the waves 
had deposited, with a sort of ironical regu- 
larity, in a neat band upon the shore; 
down here on the coast the storm had 
already broken, and the last thin rain was 
still falling, dimpling the grey sand. The 
sun was just going to emerge from amidst 
the thick blue-black storm-clouds, to de- 
scend into a clear space, like molten am- 
ber, above the black, white-crested, roar- 
ing sea; it descended slowly, an immense, 
pale, luminous globe, gilding the borders 
of the piled-up clouds above it, gilding 
the sheen of the waves and the wet sand 
of the shore; and as it descended, the 
clouds gathered above it into a vast can- 
opy, a tawny orange diadem or reef of 
peaked vapors encircling the liquid topaz 
in which the sun moved; tawnier became 
this garland, larger the free sky, redder 
the black storm-masses above; till at last 
the reddening rays of the sun enlarged 
and divided into immense beams of rosy 
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light, cutting away the dark and leaving 
uncovered a rent of purest blue. At last 
the yellow globe touched the black line of 
the horizon, gilding the waters; then 
sank behind it and disappeared. The 
wreath of vapors glowed golden, the pall 
of heaped-up storm-clouds flushed purple, 
and bright yellow veinings, like filaments 
of gold, streaked the pale amber where 
the sun had disappeared. The amber 
grew orange, the tawny purple, the purple 
a lurid red, as of masses of flame-lit 
smoke; all around, the sky blackened, 
until at last there remained only one pile 
of livid purple clouds hanging over a 
streak of yellow sky, and = dying 
away into black, with but here and there 
a death-like rosy patch, mirrored deadlier 
red in the wet sand of the beach. The 
two friends remained silent, like men 
listening to the last bars, rolling out in 
broad succession of massy, gradually re- 
solving chords, of some great requiem 
mass — silent even for a while after all 
was over. Then Cyril asked, pointing to 
a row of houses glimmering white along 
the dark lines of coast, below the great 
marble crags of Carrara, rising dim in 
the twilight, — 

“Is that the place where my friends 
will pick me up?” 

“Yes,” answered Baldwin, “that’s the 
place. You will be picked up there, if 
you choose.” 

“T must, you know.” And Cyril looked 
astonished, as if for the first time it struck 
him that there might be no mus¢ in the 
matter. ‘I must —at least I suppose I 
ought to—go back to England with 
them.” 

“ You know that best,” replied Baldwin 
shortly. “But before we get there I 
want to finish what we were saying about 
the moral value of poetry, if you don’t 
mind. I gave you the instanceof Whit- 
man and the mystico-sensual school mere- 
ly because it is one of the most evident; 
but it is only one of many I could give 
you of the truth of what I said, that if a 
poet, inasmuch as he is a poet, has — 
what the painter, or sculptor, or musician, 
inasmuch as they are such, have not—a 
keener sense of moral right and wrong 
than other men, it is because his art re- 
quires it. Consider what it is deliber- 
ately to treat of human character and 
emotion and action; consider what a 
strange chaos, an often inextricable con- 
fusion of clean and foul, of healthy and 
pestilent, you get among, in penetrating 
into the life of the human soul; consider 
that the poet must pick his way through 
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all this, amidst very loathsome dangers 
which he often cannot foresee; and not 
alone, but carrying in his moral arms the 
soul of his reader —of each of his thou- 
sands of readers —a soul which, if he see 
not clearly his way, if he miss his footing, 
or tread in the soft, sinking soil (soft with 
filthy bogs), may be bespattered and 
soiled, perhaps forever — may be sucked 
into the swamp pool or poisoned by the 
swamp air; and that he must thus carry, 
not one soul, but thousands of souls, un- 
known to him — souls in many cases 
weak, sometimes already predisposed to 
some loathsome moral malady, and which, 
by a certain amount of contact with what 
to the poet himself might be innocuous, 
may be condemned to lifelong disease. 
I do not think that the poet’s object is to 
moralize mankind; but I think that the 
materials with which he must work are 
such that, while practising his art, he 
may unconsciously do more mischief than 
all the professed moralists in Christen- 
dom can consciously do good. The poet 
is the artist, remember, who deliberate] 
chooses as material for his art the feel- 
ings and actions of man; he is the artist 
who plays his melodies, not on catgut 
strings or metal stops, but upon human 
passions ; and whose playing touches not 
a mere mechanism of fibres and mem- 
branes like the ear, but the human soul, 
which in its turn feels and acts; he is the 
artist who, if he blunders, does not merely 
fatigue a nerve or paralyze for a moment 
a physical sense, but injures the whole 
texture of our sympathies and deafens 
our conscience. And I ask you, does 
such an artist, playing on such an instru- 
ment, not require moral feeling far strong- 
er and keener than that of any other man, 
who, if he mistake evil for good, injures 
only himself and the few around him? 
You have been doubting, Cyril, whether 
poetry is sufficient work for a man who 
feels the difference between good and 
evil; you might more worthily doubt 
whether any man knows good from evil 
with instinct sure enough to suffice him 
as a poet. You thought poetry morally 
below you: are you certain that you are 
morally up to its level?” 

Cyril looked vaguely about him: at the 
black sea breaking on the twilit sands, at 
the dark outline a pine wood against the 


pale sky, at the distant village lights — 
vaguely, and as if he saw nothing of it all. 
The damp sea-breeze blew in their faces, 
the waves moaned sullenly, the pines 
creaked in the wind; the moon, hidden 
behind clouds, slowly silvered into light 
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their looser, outer folds, then emerged, 
spreading a broad, white sheen on the 
sands and the water. 

“ Are you still too good for poetry?” 
asked Baldwin; “or —has poetry be- 
come too good for you?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered Cyril, in the 
tone of a man before whose mental eyes 
things are taking anew shape. “I don’t 
know — perhaps.” VERNON LEE. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
A LANCASHIRE POETS’ CORNER. 


THE Poets’ Corner at Westminster is 
known to all the world as one of the sa- 
cred places of historic renown—as the 
repository of the dust of men whose living 
remains are among our most precious 
possessions, and must ever remain the 
theme of our proudest boasts. The 
Poets’ Corner in Lancashire had little 
venerableness, less fame, and hardly any 
beauty, and yet it possessed certain feat- 
ures of interest which render it worthy of 
remembrance by those to whom the hum- 
blest forms of soratere have a peculiar 
charm. It was not a transept in a world- 
famed abbey, but a little public house 
situated in Millgate, Manchester —a nar- 
row, ugly, unpoetic street at the back of 
the Cheetham College, and not far from 
the parish church, which has since its day 
of fame been made the cathedral of the 
diocese. It was a low, old, and, in its 
way, picturesque-looking building, with 
an aspect which carried the mind at least 
a couple of hundred years into the past. 
Those who have seen Shakespeare’s 
house at Stratford-on-Avon, and can im- 
agine it set down in the busiest part ofa 
Lancashire manufacturing centre, will 
have a better idea of the appearance pre- 
sented by the little tavern than could be 
given by ~ elaborated architectural de- 
scription. It had not always been known 
as the Poets’ Corner, for it possessed 
a flaming sign on which appeared the 
likeness of a human face contained in a 
circle, from the circumference of which 
spread out a number of spokes or rays — 
a design which, as every one knows, is 
recognized as a correct likeness of the 
sun whenever that luminary has to do 
duty on a signboard. The Sun Inn was 
accordingly for many years the name of 
the little hostelry ; and that name it would 
probably have retained had it not, some 
time ealeve the year 1842, passed into the 
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shaw, who, being a man with some liter- 
ary tastes, conceived the happy idea of 
making it a meeting-place for the poetic 
souls who at that time mustered in good 
numbers in and around Manchester. 
Earnshaw had been a small manufacturer 
somewhere — where I know not —but 
things had not gone well with him, and 
he had accepted a situation on the staff 
of the Manchester Examiner, not then 
the influential organ it has since become. 
He took the old-fashioned inn; had the 
legend, the “ Poets’ Corner,” inscribed 
over the narrow doorway ; and felt a pride 
in gathering round him the choice spirits 
of the pen, the sock, and the buskin, the 
first being in the majority, and the poets 
being among them the principal “ stars.” 
Earnshaw had not only a natural taste for 
the things of the mind, but a fair amount 
of cultivation ; and his wife was a singu- 
larly superior woman, who seemed out 
of place as a dispenser of beer, even to 
customers of bardic inspiration. The Po- 
ets’ Corner could not have been de- 
scribed, even in an advertisement where 
a little license is allowed, as a house do- 
ing a roaring business; for, with the 
exception of its regular artistic frequent- 
ers, hardly any one ever entered it; and 
if a stranger, attracted by the old-world 
look of the place, had crossed the thresh- 
old, it would probably have puzzled good 
Mrs. Earnshaw how to treat or where to 
put him. 

The poets, however, knew where to put 
themselves, and treated the house as a 
home. One by one, or in little companies 
of two or three, they entered at the door, 
took a few steps forward, turned to the 
left up a narrow, creaking staircase, and 
found themselves in their own haunt —a 
long, low room, with a single wide, small- 
paned window looking out into Millgate. 
Anything more unlike a modern bar-par- 
lor or smoke-room — indeed more unlike 
anything modern—could not well be 
imagined. Though devoid of rural sur- 
roundings and pastoral--suggestions, the 
room reminded one of the best parlor of 
a modest farmhouse in some out-of-the- 
way corner, “free from noise and smoke 
. of town,” and free also from the faintest 
infection of the brand-newness of early 
nineteenth-century taste. There was little 
furniture save the heavy chairs, made for 
use and not for show, and the long table, 
round which gathered every night of the 
working week a little company, more or 
less numerous, of men differing in many 
ways, but all interested, either as produ- 
cers or critics, or both, in one or more of 
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the arts of emotional expression to which 
life owes so much of its beauty and 
charm. I say one or more of the arts, 
because, as I have already hinted, the 
haunters of the Poets’ Corner were 
not exclusively men of verse. Artistic 
power or appreciation of any kind was a 
passport of admission to this select cir- 
cle ; and though there were few painters 
and no sculptors among the company in 
the old-fashioned parlor, the professors of 
a sister art, members of the regular com- 
pany of the Theatre Royal and occasional 
wandering histrionic stars, were numer- 
ous and welcome visitors to this Lanca- 
shire Parnassus. The actors were most 
of them good talkers — better talkers asa 
rule than the poets, some of the latter 
seeming as if they had made a vow to 
keep all their intellectual jewels concealed 
from view until they could be fairly se- 
cured by a setting of type. This, of 
course, was not the real explanation of 
the comparative conversational barren- 
ness of the poets of the Corner. Most of 
them were by nature meditative men ; and, 
to such, expression comes most quickly 
in solitude, and most slowly in a talking 
throng. It is perhaps unfair to expect a 
fine poet to be also a fine talker; it is 
against the analogies of nature. More 
than once or twice in literature has the 
poet been compared to the lark, and, as 
Alexander Smith says, “the lark is not 
always singing, no more is the poet;” 
shrewdly adding, ‘“‘ The lark is only inter- 
esting while singing, at other times it is 
but a plain brown bird.” The histrionic 
visitors, however, were, in many senses 
of the phrase, men of action, and also men 
of wide and varied experiences ; and, as 
their vocation was to speak the words of 
others, it was a recreation to utter words 
of their own, and find they could win ap- 
plause in their own proper persons, and 
not merely as the speaking-trumpets of 
Othello, Hamlet, Tony Lumpkin, and Bob 
Acres. 

The most prominent among these dra- 
matic hadbitués of the Poets’ Corner 
were Davidge and Bass, two comedians 
from the Theatre Royal, who generally 
came together, and always earned their 
welcome by their gaiety and vivacity, their 
“quips and cranks and wanton wiles.” 
When they were present the fun was fast 
and furious, and no one had time or incli- 
nation to regret the absence of the great 
luminary of the local stage, Mr. Butler, 
the tragedian, who never condescended to 
honor the assembled poets by presenting 
himself among them. I forget whether 
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Harry Bedford was one of the loungers at 
the Corner, but I remember that he and 
his vivacious and artistic acting were fre- 
quent subjects of panegyric whenever dra- 
matic criticism was the order of the 
races One of his best characters was 
that of Bob Cratchit in a dramatized ver- 
sion of Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” 
which was almost as popular as the story 
itself ; though the play proved an unfortu- 
nate one for the lessee of the Royal, as it 
was on the night of its performance that 
the theatre was burnt down. I am not 
sure whether Bedford ever appeared again 
in Manchester; if not, there is no doubt 
that he was missed. He was a fine-na- 
tured fellow, of infinite wit, and when he 
died in Dublin he left behind a number of 
very sincere mourners, 

It must not be supposed that the poets 
were mere dummies, who did nothing but 
sit, and drink, and.smoke, and look intel- 
lectual. In fact they did not look par- 
ticularly intellectual; for, so far as per- 
sonal appearance went, the bards of the 
Corner were by no means an extraordi- 
nary or striking set of men. There were, 
however, some of them whose very 
silence had an impressiveness of its own, 
and even the silentest had his flashes of 
eloquence, or humor, or rough satire, 
while three or four were unmistakably 
good talkers, who would from almost any 
company have carried away the conversa- 
tional palm. Prominent among these was 
John Bolton Rogerson, author of “ Rhyme, 
Romance, and Reverie,” or, as he chose 
to spell it, “revery,” a volume of both 
prose and verse; “A Voice from the 
Town ” (poetry); and a third volume, 
which I never saw, the name of which 
has slipped from my memory. At the 
time when he was a frequenter of the 
Corner he held the post of editor of the 
Oddfellows’ Magazine, so that he might 
be considered a professional man of let- 
ters. He had, in his day, pursued many 
callings. He had once been a book- 
seller; then we hear of him as an actor; 
then taste and circumstance conspired to 
force him into authorship; and, lastly, he 
became the registrar of a Manchester 
cemetery, where he died and, I suppose, 
was buried. He was, on the whole, the 
most attractive and fascinating man in the 
little circle. In person and in manner he 
was singularly graceful; and, unlike some 
of his brother poets, impressed strangers 
at once as being a man of real cultiva- 
tion, which, indeed, he was. He was not 
only a full man, but a ready one, and 
seemed never at a loss for facts, or 
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thoughts, or fancies to add to the discus- 
sion of any theme which supplied the 
question of the hour to the poetic forum. 

Among the few artists who occasionally 
put in an appearance and contributed to 
the stream of talk was a certain George 
Liddell. He had no special idiosyncra- 
sies, no angles of character on which 
reminiscences can be hung; but old 
haunters of the Poets’ Corner remember 
him gratefully in connection with a pic- 
ture of the exterior of their beloved ren- 
dezvous, afterwards engraved, which gives 
a very accurate impression of the old- 
fashioned inn. What became of Liddell 
I], do not know; but it is hardly likely 
that he achieved either fame or fortune 
by his art, for his most marked charac- 
teristic was a genial, happy, careless indo- 
lence, and he was only too ready, like the 
plumbers in Mr. Dudley Warner’s de- 
lightful book, “ My Summer in a Garden,” 
to leave anything in particular for the 
sake of a chat about things in general. 
He did little, but he enjoyed much, and 
was a source of enjoyment in others ; for, 
in spite of didactic moralists, the melan- 
choly fact remains that the useful mem- 
ber of society has not half the popularity 
of the jovial ne’er-do-weel. 

Elijah Ridings, whose various verses 
now lie before me in a good-sized but not 
very artistic-looking volume entitled “ The 
Village Muse,” had none of the external 
features which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the typical poet; indeed, if the 
truth must be told, he bore a much 
stronger resemblance to a rural butcher. 
He was a big, burly man with a rubicund. 
face, the color of which displayed an in- 
creasing tendency to concentrate itself in 
the most prominent feature —a testimony 
to his appreciation of the flowing bowl 
which was not unjustified by the facts. 
Of immoderate drinking, as the phrase 
was then understood, there was not much 
at these nightly congresses; but there 
was a good deal of what may be described 
as a thorough-going conviviality, and 
several of our poets undoubtedly short- 
ened their days by lengthening their pota- 
tions. Ridings could indulge more freely 
than the majority of his poetic comrades 
without seeming much the worse for it, 
and it must be admitted that he did not 
hide this special talent ina napkin. His 
voice was in harmony with his appearance 
—a loud, thunderous, overpowering or- 
gan; and when he overrode the ordinary 
hum of talk with what Rogerson in his prin- 
cipal poem describes as “sage remarks 
on bards of old,” no one could choose but 
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listen. “ Bards of old” is perhaps a poeti- 
cal license, for Ridings’s poetical affec- 
tions did not stray further into the past 
than the age of Elizabeth. Shakespeare 
and Byron were his two prime favorites ; 
and, as the latter was the god of his 
enthusiastic idolatry, the fact that his 
poems contain comparatively few and un- 
important traces of Byronic influence 
says something for the individuality and 
spontaneousness of his verse. Ridings 
was for a time the bell-man at Newton 
Heath, a rural district not far from Man- 
chester, but he afterwards took a book- 
stall in the busy thoroughfare of Shude- 
hill; and there, surrounded by the beloved 
silent friends with whom he delighted to 
hold converse night and day, he probably 
died. He was still bell-ringing in 1842, 
and on March 24 in that year the poetic 
brotherhood held a sort of symposium. 
Various poems, nineteen in all, were con- 
tributed for the occasion, and were after- 
wards collected in a small volume, or 
rather pamphlet, entitled “ The Festive 
Wreath,” copies of which are now rare, 
and are much prized by local collectors. 
One of these poems was a somewhat rol- 
licking ditty from the pen of Alexander 
Wilson, one of three brothers who were 
the joint authors of a collection of verse 
called “Songs of the Wilsons; ” and the 
second stanza has a mention of Elijah 
Ridings which recalls very vividly the 
personality of the burly and jovial poet. 


The Sun is a school, where the wit or the fool 
May improve him by rule, both by night and 
morn ; 
Lit up by a Bamford, the Radical gaslight, 
— flame will shed lustre on ages un- 
rn. 


There’s Elijah the bellman, who, self-taught 
and well, man, 
I’m happy to tell, man, hath courted the 
muse ; 
He’ll quote and recite for a day and a night, 


man, 
From Tim Bobbin, or Shakespeare, at “owd 
Bobby Booth’s.” 


The Bamford, for whose gaslight such 
enduring brilliance is here predicted, was 
Samuel Bamford, well known in his own 
neighborhood as the author of “ Hours 
in the Bowers” and another volume of 
verse, and over a more extended area as 
the writer of an intensely fascinating au- 
tobiography entitled “ Passages in the 
Life of a Radical.” Bamford had always 
a certain air of power and distinction ; 
he was six feet or more in height, well- 
built and well-proportioned, and when in 
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old age his long beard became perfectly 
white he presented an imposingly venera- 
ble appearance. At the time of which I 
am writing, however, he could not be 
called old, though he had crowded into 
his years an experience of action and 
passion which might have made him feel 
like a centenarian. He had been present 
at the great meeting held on August 16, 
1819, in St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, to 
petition for reform in Parliament — the 
meeting which was the scene of the noto- 
rious Peterloo massacre—and he had 
been imprisoned for two years on a charge 
of treason. This fact and the name of 
his book render it unnecessary to add 
that Bamford was on the side of the peo- 
ple —the side not only of glory but of 
danger, of both of which he had his share. 
The danger he probably enjoyed for the 
sake of the excitement; but for glory of 
any kind; at any rate for literary glory, he 
seemed to have a measure of contempt. 
In the flourishing days of the Poets’ 
Corner Bamford was residing at Middle- 
ton, a village about four miles from Man- 
chester, and was making a fair livelihood 
by hawking his own books, which he sold 
at about ten or twelve shillings each. 
Some one — I think it was one of his less 
successful brother poets — suggested that 
for Bamford to constitute himself his 
own bookseller was not exactly respecta- 
ble; that it was rather derogatory from 
the true dignity of a poet; and that it 
might, moreover, interfere with his fame. 
But Bamford was proof against this ap- 
peal to the last infirmity of noble minds, 
and replied brusquely, “* Dash the fame!” 
{the original wel was stronger than dash, 
but dash is near enough); “don’t talk to 
me about fame; I take care of the bread 
and cheese, and let the fame take care of 
itself.” Bamford could feel the force of 
the proverb concerning a bird in the hand, 
to say nothing of the fable of the dog 
and the shadow; and perhaps had a 
shrewd idea that while the bread and 
cheese were fairly certain, the posthu- 
mous honor which Wilson had predicted 
for him was hardly to be depended upon. 
lf this were so, events have proved that 
he was not mistaken. “Hours in the 
Bowers ” are forgotten hours for all but a 
few Lancashire men who are interested 
in every scrap of the literature of their 
county; and, from all that I can hear, 
even the Radical autobiography has few 
readers, though it is well worth reading 
as a most interesting contribution to the 
history of England in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Bamford was a 
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Bohemian to the backbone. Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton, who had a genuine love of 
literature and a generous sympathy with 
literary men, got for him a place in Som- 
erset House; but the atmosphere of offi- 
cialism did not agree with the doughty 
Radical, so he returned to Lancashire to 
earn his bread and cheese by following 
his own bookselling devices. 

Alexander Wilson, the author of the 
lines quoted above, was, as I have said, a 
member of a vocal family, and the small 
volume “ Songs of the Wilsons ” contains 
a fair number of really good specimens 
of dialect verse. In a biographical ac- 
count of the Wilsons prefixed to the 
songs, I find an amusing and character- 
istic anecdote which is perhaps worthy of 
reproduction. One of the family, named 
William, happened, somehow or other, 
not to be a poet. He was in fact a mute, 
inglorious Wilson; but, though he never 
wrote a song, he had a capital voice, and 
could sing with wonderful effect the lays 
of his kinsfolk. Being once in a party 
of six at an inn in Manchester he was 
astounded by the impudence of a man 
named Macfarlane, who, after singing the 
song, the “Countryman’s De. _iption of 
the Collegiate Church,” written by Thom- 
as Wilson, another of the brothers, coolly 
claimed the authorship for himself. Wil- 
liam Wilson was able at once to establish 
the falsehood of this claim; and one of 
the company, determined that the impos- 
tor should be thoroughly annihilated, 
made a bet with Macfarlane that he could 
not even write a verse, and that William 
Wilson could. This was hard on Wil- 
liam as well as on Macfarlane, for he had 
left poetry to his brothers and had never 
strung together a couple of rhymes in his 
life; but the honor of the family as well 
as his friend’s money was at stake, and 
he soon produced the following veritable 
impromptu: — 


Six jolly fellows in the castle met, 

To smoke their pipes and drink their heavy 
wet ; 

When one arose and wished them all to know it, 

That he himself was really born —a poet. 


This was not absolutely a great effort, but 
it was too great for poor Mr. Macfarlane. 
He tried and tried and tried again, but he 
was fairly beaten and had to drown his 
discomfiture in glasses round. His victor 
reposed upon his laurels, and never 
dimmed his suddenly won reputation by 
the composition of another verse. 
Alexander Wilson, the frequenter of 
the Poets’ Corner, was the youngest son 
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of the family, and was not only a poet 
but a self-taught painter —a humble fol- 
lower of Hogarth, Wilkie, and the real- 
istic humorists and humanists. His most 
important pictorial work was entitled 
** The Manchester Rush-cart,” and into it 
he introduced very recognizable portraits 
of local celebrities, the most prominent 
object in the picture being the rush-cart 
itself, which is shown standing opposite 
the Manchester Arms Inn in Long Mill- 
gate while morris-dancers, fighting wom- 
en, pickpockets, and pigs contribute to 
the life and movement of the work. The 
picture excited a good deal of interest, 
and was ultimately disposed of in a 
raffle for sixty guineas —a price which 
proves that the artist had won, for an 
amateur, a good local reputation. It was, 
however, as a song-writer and a boon 
companion that Alick Wilson, as he was 
always called, was distinguished at the 
Poets’ Corner. He was a mercurial little 
fellow, brimming over with animal spirits, 
and not without a fair share of vanity, 
which rendered him the butt of tolerably 
frequent good-tempered banter. On one 
occasion Mr. John Dickinson, a Man- 
chester bookbinder, who was among the 
regular frequenters of the Corner, ad- 
dressing Alick at a pretty full meeting 
of the Parnassians, congratulated him 
on having been seen lately in very dis- 
tinguished company. Wilson assumed 
an amusing air of self-satisfaction and 
pleaded for particulars; but Dickinson 
withheld them until the poet’s curiosity 
was strained to the fullest extent, when 
the revelation was made that the distin- 
guished company had consisted of certain 
notorious aristocratic local roués, and that 
the place of meeting had been one of the 
most fashionable, but also one of the most 
disreputable, resorts in Manchester. The 
poet was very angry for a moment, for he 
saw at once that his weakness had been 
played upon by a fabricated story, but he 
was compelled at last to join in the laugh- 
ter which greeted his discomfiture. Con- 
versational horse-play of this kind was 
not perhaps very elevating, but it was 
human; and even favorites of the Muses 
cannot always be talking of Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses. It is certain 
that, on the whole, the talk of the some- 
what rough-hewn Lancashire poets would 
have compared favorably with much of 
the conversation in metropolitan literary 
circles of far higher pretensions; for it 
was always sincere, generally vigorous, 
and occasionally felicitous with that felic- 
ity which comes not of the study of pro- 
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fessional phrase-makers, but of the spon- 
taneous activity of original minds. Poor 
Alick Wilson was not a long liver, for he 
died in 1846, at the early age of forty- 
three; and Ridings, whose praises he 
had sung in life, wrote an epitaph, which 
is engraved on his tombstone in the 
Cheetham Hill Cemetery : — 


Thy strains have charm’d the evening hours 
With inoffensive glee ; 

And they who knew thy varied powers 
May well remember thee. 


While wit and humor are admired, 
Thy quaint and cheerful rhymes, 
By truest genius inspired, 
Will brighten future times. 


The epitaph came in my way; but it is 
unfair to quote such thin and common- 
ee lines without a protest against their 

eing taken as a sample of Ridings’s best, 
or even of his average, work. They are, 
however, an illustration of a weakness 
which the Manchester school of poets 
shared with other poetical cliques—a 
provoking habit of indulging in perpetual 
and public mutual admiration. The mem- 
bers of it were a little too fond of predict- 
ing immortality for each other, without 
considering carefully enough whether 
there were sufficient grounds for these 
complimentary prophecies. Ridings eu- 
logizes Critchley Prince; Critchley Prince 
eulogizes Ridings; Wilson and Rogerson 
eulogize everybody — one in flowing 
rhymes, the other in rather wooden blank 
verse; and others of the circle whose 
volumes are not at hand to refer to were 
equally given to — panegyric 
round the country in a painfully reckless 
manner. For this weakness, however, 
they can hardly with fairness be accounted 
personally responsible. They lived at a 
time when it was a literary fashion to talk 
about the poet as an altogether excep- 
tional and extraordinary specimen of 
humanity; to regard the ability to run 
together a few rhyming lines about the 
beauty of nature, or the glories of liberty, 
or the delights of love, as a sure sign of 
“ Heaven-sent inspiration ;’? and Lanca- 
shire working-men who had—and who 
knew that they had — genuine poetic in- 
stincts might well be excused for applying 
to each other exaggerations of language 
which were sanctioned by some of the 
most influential of contemporary literary 
authorities. 

One of the names just mentioned was 
more widely known than that of any other 
of the poetic brotherhood. No casual 
visitor to the Poets’ Corner could fail 
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to notice a dark-complexioned, delicate, 
fragile-looking man, with a finely moulded 
head, who drank slowly but steadily, and 
said little, but whose dark eyes, which 
gleamed through the glasses of a con- 
stantly-worn pair of spectacles, seemed 
the eyes of a man who might have much 
to say. The indication was deceptive, 
for the owner of them, John Critchley 
Prince, was among the silent singers. 
Never was there a man of genius — and 
genius Prince undoubtedly possessed — 
whose conversation gave less evidence 
of his powers. He had travelled much 
both in England and on the Continent in 
search of work; had passed through the 
most varied and exciting experiences ; 
had read as many books as he could get 
hold of ; and yet, as an intimate friend of 
his observed, **he seemed to know noth- 
ing.” He was, in fact,a man whose ex- 
pressional gift was purely literary; whose 
avenues of utterance were opened by a 
pen, an ink-bottle, and a sheet cf paper, 
but closed by the presence of even the 
most congenial associate. His prose has 
acertain freedom and mastery which we 
are accustomed to associate with a greater 
amount of culture than fell to poor 
Prince’s lot; and much of his verse pos- 
sesses the true lyrical charm, which in 
the work of many poets of the people 
atones so splendidly for the absence of 
that artistic craftsmanship which we are 
wont to call classical. Prince was well 
acquainted with privation: he had known 
what it was to sell the clothes from his 
back in order to allay the pangs of hun- 
ger; but, as soon as his earliest verses 
were published, he obtained abundant 
recognition both in Lancashire and the 
metropolis, and certainly could never be 
described as a neglected poet. If, how- 
ever, the world did not neglect him, he 
neglected himself; for he was one of that 
numerous class who are, as the popular 
saying has it, no one’s enemies but their 
own. A craving for alcohol, natural or 
acquired, blighted his life and hastened 
his death. A wealthy admirer of his 
verse, who had often befriended him, 
offered to pay him two pounds weekly so 
long as he abstained from intoxicating 
drinks, and for some time the pension was 
fairly earned and duly received; but 
Prince found it impossible to carry cut his 
part of the contract, and the two pounds 
was given up that he might return to his 
favorite liquor—rum. He did not drink 
much at a time —indeed he probably 
could not; but, to use the expressive 
words of an occasional visitor at the Cor- 
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ner, “he was always at it.” At last he 
became so entirely dependent upon artifi- 
cial stimulus that he could not rise from 
bed in the morning without a dram, and 
when this point was reached the end was 
not far distant. He had not the constitu- 
tion of his friend Ridings; when the 
breaking-up came it was a rapid one, and 
his death brought to a sad and early close 
a warped and ineffectual career. The 
value of his accomplished work I do not 
attempt to estimate ; for this is a sketch, 
not acriticism. It was loudly praised by 
contemporary writers of repute, and prob- 
ably over-praised ; for there is no gentle 
critic who will not err, if he err at all, on 
the kindly side in dealing with the simple, 
heart-felt utterances of a poet known to be 
as heavily handicapped as was poor 
Prince; but, after all deductions are 
made, it may, I think, be declared that he 
had the true “vision and faculty divine,” 
and no small measure of the “ accomplish- 
ment of verse.” 

Another life, even more wantonly wast- 
ed than Prince’s, was that of Robert 
Rose, known as the “ Bard of Color.” He 
was a finely-made, full-blooded negro, of 
whose early history I know nothing; but 
at the time when he was one of the poets 
of the Corner, he was a man of wealth — 
or of what seemed wealth to his poorer 
comrades — and lived in a good house in 
Salford. He was a quick, vivacious fel- 
low, with the inborn gaiety of his race, 
very companionable and thoroughly hos- 
pitable. He was fond of asking his 
friends to breakfast with him; and those 
who received an invitation for the first 
time, and asked at what hour they must 
put in an appearance, were somewhat 
startled at being informed that it was Mr. 
Rose’s habit to take his first meal at three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon. Of 
course this meant that he did not retire to 
rest until the small hours were growing 
into large ones, and this turning of day 
into night was symptomatic of his whole 
life. He was a restless soul with a pas- 
sion for adventure, and his favorite recre- 
ation was to run over to Liverpool and 
take a trip to sea in one of the pilot-boats 
belonging to that port. He contemplated 
embodying the imaginative results of 
these excursions in a poem the length of 
“ Paradise Lost,” which was to be entitled 
“ Ocean Mysteries ;” but before the mys- 
teries of the ocean were grappled with he 
was suddenly brought face to face with a 
gow mystery still. After a presuma- 

ly heavier drinking-bout than usual, he 
was picked up insensible in the street and 
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carried to the lock-up, where, with no 
friendly hand to receive a farewell pres- 
sure or to close his eyes, the Bard of Color 
breathed his last. 

Many unforgotten faces rise before 
one, and many names seem to claim at 
least a mention; but, for the time, the 
record as it stands must needs suffice. 
Of the men who were at all prominent 
members of the bardic coterie I know of 
only one survivor, Mr. R. W. Procter, 
who in those “days of story and song” 
was a little, bashful man, full of shyness 
yet by no means devoid of sociability, 
still on the whole an observer rather than 
a talker. He ought, indeed, if in his 
composition the general fitness of things 
had been observed, to have been a brisk 
and ready conversationalist; for he was 
by trade a barber, and published a vol- 
ume of very bright and readable sketches 
entitled “The Barber’s Shop,” to say 
nothing of a number of poems given to 
the world under cover of the pen-name of 
“Sylvan.” I believe he still follows his 
humble but useful vocation somewhere in 
Old Millgate, and has of late years gained 
a new title to the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens by a large work on. the “ Streets 
of Manchester,” full of curious informa- 
tion, the harvest of long and loving re- 
search among the archives and traditions 
of one of the most venerable of our 
‘reat centres. He remains, but his com- 
panions have departed. They have joined 
those more illustrious singers who slum- 
ber in that other Poets’ Corner, and have 
gained that last and most enduring of 
dignities' which is in the gift of King 
Death. The Poets’ Corner in Manches- 
ter will never attract the crowds who 
are drawn to the spot where lie some of 
the great masters of English literature; 
but so long as poetry is precious, not 
merely to the cultured critics but to the 
careworn crowd, not even the humblest 
shrine of simple song deserves to be alto- 
gether forgotten. J. A. NoBLeE. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE “SILVER STREAK.” 


BY ADMIRAL LORD DUNSANY, 


THE “silver streak of sea” is a phrase 
that has grown familiar to us, and often 
repeated + our statesmen it soothes the 
public ear. 

lt appears but a picturesque expression 





without much political significance, yet 
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taken with all it involves and implies, it is 
the most momentous expression of a fact 
unique in the world’s history, or of a delu- 
sion as dangerous as any which has de- 
ceived a nation. Briefly the phrase em- 
bodies an Englishman’s belief that, thanks 
to the “Silver Streak” which surrounds 
his shores, he alone of the earth’s inhab- 
itants need never fear foreign invasion. 
Strange that the “great highway of na- 
tions” should for his enemies be impas- 
sable! Yet if such be the fact and the 
“ Silver Streak ” is the palladium and the 
charm which guarantees us from the worst 
of calamities — if it be the sufficient sub- 
stitute for colossal armies, conscription, a 
fortified metropolis, and a war establish- 
ment in peace time, it is an unspeakable 
blessing, and worth the trouble of under- 
standing, were it only to avoid giving 
foolish reasons for our national belief. 

But what if the supposed immunity be 
a delusion, and the “Silver Streak” one 
of those fatal phrases which, like the 
“invincible army ” of France, lulla nation 
to such sleep as preluded the catastrophe 
of 1870 and the infinite humiliation of 
Sedan? Without prejudging the question 
whether the “ Silver Streak ” be passable 
or not for a foreign invader, it is at least 
certain that the reasons usually given for 
thinking it so are worthless, and will not 
bear examination. 

Let us briefly review the most usual and 
important of these reasons. The first as- 
signed will probably be the superiority of 
our navy — “superior,” to use the words 
of a leading journal, “to any other navy 
or any two other navies combined — prac- 
tically superior to all other navies united.” 
This is a very bold statement, or rather it 
embodies three statements, but the first is 
doubtful, the second untrue, and the third 
an absurd exaggeration. Our navy may 
or may not be superior to that of France ; 
experts like Sir Spencer Robinson * hesi- 


* Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson (see Nineteenth 
Century for March, 1880) writes with the experience 
of several years as “‘comptroller of the navy,” the 
department charged with the construction of our fleet. 
As such he was necessarily acquainted with the nature 
and value of every ship in our service, but he acquired 
from official and other sources full details of the French 
navy also. He puts the actual serviceable line-of- 
battle force at 24 English to 22 French (in 1880). This 
proportion varies slightly from time to time, but we 
may expect henceforward to see the French navy 
maintained on nearly a level with our own. France 
has discovered the secret of her own vast and unsus- 
pected resources, and possibly gauged the weakness of 
our naval system. The following statement gives the 
efforts making by both countries to increase their fleets: 
** At the present moment England has eight ironclads 
either on the stocks or launched and being completed 
for sea— namely, the “ Inflexible,”’ 11,406 tons; the 
** Ajax”? and ** Agamemnon,” each of 8,492 tons; the 
“‘Colossus” and ** Majestic,” each of 9,150 tons; the 





tate to decide on that point; but so far 
from its being superior to any two navies, 
if we add one navy — say the Italian —to 
that of France, they would be vastly supe- 
rior to the British — intrinsically superior 
in strength, but still more so strategically 
for two reasons. England cannot concen- 
trate all her forces for defence, having to 
protect her communications, commerce, 
and colonies, whereas France could con- 
centrate her whole fleet for attack. It 
may therefore be fairly assumed that 
strategically, as the assailant operating 
against one point, while we must cover 
many, France by herself would have a 
great naval superiority for attack. This, 
as will be shown, is a simple fact, and, 
considering the official theory, that our 
navy ought to be equal to any probable 
combination of navies against us, a very 
important. fact. That so many persons 
should in the present day, in the teeth of 
facts and figures, assume such a superi- 
ority of our navy above others united, isa 
singular instance of a belief surviving the 
facts in which it originated. For it was 
once well founded, that is towards the 
close of the great war with France, and 
the superiority of our fleet over the aggre- 
gate fleets of Europe may be said to have 
lasted up to 1830 or a few years later. At 
two epochs since then, when France built 
the first successful screw line-of-battle 
ship, the “ Napoleon,” and a few years 
later invented ironclads, she for a time 
took the lead and actually possessed a 
temporary superiority at sea, but our faith 
in the “ Silver Streak ” was unaltered. 
Not less unfounded is the belief that 
individually our ships are superior to all 
others. As a fact about which any man 
may satisfy himself, Italy possesses two 
ships, the “ Dandolo” and “ Duilio,” far 
more powerful for offence or defence than 
any we possess, and is engaged in build- 


** Conquer” and “Collingwood,” each of 6,200 tons ; 
and the ‘‘ Polyphemus,”’ an armored ram of 2,640 tons; 
while two armored cruisers, each of over 7,000 tons, 
are to be shortly begun. France has twelve ironclads 
either launched and being completed for sea or on the 
stocks—namely, the “ onal Duperré,” of 10,486 
tons, the ** Amiral Baudin” and “ Formidable,” each 
of 11,441 tons; the “* Turenne,”’ “* Duguesclin,”’ ** Vau- 
ban,”’ and “ Bayard,” ironclads of the second class, 
each of 5,880 tons; the “* Caiman,’”’ “‘ Requin,”’ “ In- 
domptable,” and “ Terrible,’’? armored coast-defence 
vessels of the first class, the first-named of 7,239 tons, 
the other three of 7,184 tons each; the “* Furieux”? — 
also an armored coast-defence vessel of the first class, 
but of 5,695 tons only ; while four ironclads of the first 
class — the ** Hoche,”? ** Marceau,”’ ** Magenta,” and 
** Neptune”? —areto be immediately begun. Italy has 
three ironclads building or completing for sea — namely, 
the ‘“‘ Dandolo,” of 10,570 tons, and the ** Italia’ and 
**Lepanto,” each of 13.700 tons; while another ar- 
mored ship of about 12,000 tons is to be taken in hand 
this year.” — St. James's Gazette, March 2, 1831. 
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ing two more, to surpass those above 
named. Two or three years at least must 
elapse before we could produce ships of 
equal force. 

Compelled then to admit, as any one 
who takes the trouble to inquire must be, 
that our ships are neither collectively nor 
individually superior to all others, the 
believer in the “Silver Streak” theory 
will perhaps rely upon the supposed su- 
periority of our sailors. Now what is a 
sailor? Primarily a man employed about 
sails and sailing, a man pursuing his 
vocation 


Poised in mid-air upon the giddy mast. 


But sails are abolished in our new navy, 
and ships no longer sail— they steam, 
owing nought to the sailor’s art, and this 
involves a vast change in his relative 
value. He never goes aloft in the new 
ironclad which has no masts. In the 
olden time the qualifications of an “ A.B.” 
(able seaman) were briefly summed up in 
the formula, “Can hand, reef, steer, and 
heave the lead.” The first two have no 
place in our modern navy, and ships now 
are steered even by steam-power, while 
as to heaving the lead a young Jandsman 
learns itina month. But that is far from 
being all the change in the value of a 
sailor. The sailor of the olden time was 
not only the mover and conductor of his 
floating citadel, he was in a great degree 
its constructor; spiderlike he wove his 
own web. The inert hull alone was the 
work of the shipwright, but all that won- 
drous superstructure above the deck was 
created and maintained by the sailor’s 
skill. Day by day, and in very few days, 
he raised those towering masts, securing 
them so skilfully by shrouds and stays, 
all his own handiwork; then he got up 
those huge yards, he bent those sails, he 
gave wings to the ponderous hull, and his 
skill managed those wings. It used to be 
said that the French built better and 
faster ships than we did, yet they rarely 
escaped us when chased. Why? _ Be- 
cause we were better sailors, could saz/ 
our ships better, get more speed out of 
them, by that nice adjustment of the sails 
and trim of the ship which may be com- 
pared to jockeyship in racing. But much 
more was our sailors’ skill shown in re- 
pairing with surpassing ability the havoc 
made by an enemy’s fire in this ingenious 
fabric. Upon that skill, and upon ra- 
pidity in its exercise, the fate of a battle 
often depended, and the superiority in 
such sailorlike efficiency was on our side. 
But what part has the sailor either in the 





construction or repair of the machinery 
which has superseded masts and yards 
and rigging and sails? It may almost 
be said of him, “ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,” and that in great part he is nowa 
passenger rather than the operator. At 
best he is a marine artilleryman in his 
iron casemate. 

Under circumstances so totally altered, 
then, we cannot say that England, having 
better sailors than her rivals, must win the 
day. If seamanship or sailor skill in 
Nelson’s day counted for seventy-five in 
the hundred, it does not count for ten 
now.* Our sailors may be victors in the 
future as in the past; but we must not 
draw inferences as to the future from the 
past, for all is changed. 

It is not then to a fleet “ superior in all 
respects to any probable combination 
against us” that the believer in the “ Sil- 
ver Streak” can look, but perhaps he may 
turn to the obvious and natural argument 
of “past experience.” Eight hundred 
years’ immunity from invasion (at least on 
a large scale when opposed) may seem a 
very long prescriptive title. 

Unfortunately we can neither appeal to 
eight hundred years’, nor one year’s, nor 
even to one day’s experience as at all 
relevant to present circumstances. We 
have never been at war with a naval 
power since the days of steam fleets, of 
ironclads, of huge steam transports, and 
colossal armies not only on a war footing 
but so constituted as to take the field at 
a week’s notice. To draw inferences as 
to the present, when such things are, 
from the past, when no such things ex- 
isted, would be absurd. 

No great combinations such as an inva- 
sion would require, were possible in the 
days when the movements of a fleet de- 
pended on wind and weather. Could /and 
forces even carry out any combined move- 
ments if they depended on wind or 
weather? Would the battle of Waterloo 
have been ever fought if “trusty old 
Bliicher,” instead of informing Welling- 
ton that he might rely on the support of 
the Prussian army on the 18th of June, 
had made that support conditional on 


* A French naval writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes describes with admiration the brilliant ma- 
neeuvre of a British frigate, commanded by Sir T. 
Symonds (now admiral of the fleet) during the attack 
on the forts of Odessa. A strong breeze was blowing, 
making it necessary to reef topsails. The frigate had 
carried sail to baffle the enemy’s artillerymen by the 
rapidity of her movements. When it became necessary 
to shorten sail, she delivered one broadside, hove in 
stays, reefed her topsails while tacking, and then de- 
livered the other broadside. No such brilliant sour de 
Jorce can be ever performed now. , . 





there being no change of wind, no storm, 
no calm ?* 

But with steam, armies escorted by 
fleets can be carried far more certainly, 
more rapidly, more conveniently, by sea 
than by land. In the late highly credita- 
ble march of Sir F. Roberts, his army 
covered seventeen miles per day, and has 
been very deservedly lauded for that per- 
formance. Had they been embarked, 
twelve times that distance would have 
been below an average rate, and fifteen 
times would have been possible. The 
‘voyage too, unlike the march, implies 
neither fatigue to the men or horses, nor 
any wear and tear of material. Our reg- 
iments sent to the Cape of Good Hope 
this spring traversed the equator and 
penetrated far into the southern hemi- 
sphere, say a voyage of six thousand 
miles, in less time and with infinitely less 
strain in every way than would have at- 
tended a march from end to end of this 
little island. The march to the Cape by 
land would not have been effected (on 
friendly territory) ina twelvemonth. But 
the strangest idea connected with the 
“Silver Streak” is that the transport of 
material by sea is an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty. The refutation of this fallacy is 
the argumentum adabsurdum. If trans- 
port by sea be difficult, transport by land 
is impossible; therefore there can be no 
future war. Any one seeing for the first 
time a ship discharge a cargo, say of two 
thousand tons, must have been astonished 
at the multitude of carts and baggage 
animals required, and the miles of road 
covered by that single cargo.t 

But no one acquainted with military 
affairs or the ordinary operations of com- 
merce will doubt that in these days all the 
impedimenta of an army can be carried 
by sea with far greater facility than by 
land. Another common misconception is 
that an opposing land force can resist a 
disembarkation with advantage, but this 
is an utter delusion. That a force cov- 
ered by a fleet will make good its landing 
is a foregone conclusion, as experience 
no less than reason mustshow. No army 


* One might tay the argument from this instance 
even further. The weather on that June morning did 
actually, and perhaps fatally for the French, delay their 
attack for several hours (until 11 a.m.). That rain 
could have had no effect on an army embarked. 

t The calculation is easy. Suppose English farm- 
carts to carry one ton each, a liberal allowance for a 
march. Each horse and cart occupies about 18 feet, or 
6 yards; therefore a string of 2,000 carts carrying 2,000 
tons will (in single file) occupy 12,000 yards, or 6 miles 
and 1,440 yards, nearly seven miles. Ofcourse on roads 
broad enough to admit of a double line the length would 
be but halved. If we substitute beasts of burden for 
carts, the ground occupied would not be less. 
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could expose itself to the unsubdued fire 
of a fortress, and a fleet is a fortress with 
far heavier artillery. Of course it is as- 
sumed that the invading force chose a 
suitable landing-place (say Pevensey Bay), 
and I do not remember a single case in 
naval history of a landing being prevented 
or even opposed upon an open beach of 
the kind. The first four popular reasons 
for assuming the invulnerability of our 
island have therefore no force whatever, 
but a fifth has somewhat more weight. 
Though a landing covered by a fleet can- 
not be opposed by a land force, it may be 
said, What if the enemy be attacked by 
sea at the moment of disembarkation ? 
Unquestionably the danger to the invad- 
ers would be great, but is war by land or 
sea ever free from danger and difficulty? 
Would not an army attacked when de- 
bouching from a defile or forest without 
time to deploy be in equal danger, or, for 
that matter, when on the line of march in 
along column that would require some 
days for concentration? Any one read- 
ing the history of the war of 1870-1 will 
see that the van of the German armies 
was often a hundred miles in advance of 
the rear. Of course, if a French army 
suddenly concentrated could have at- 
tacked those long, straggling columns in 
flank, they might have been destroyed, 
but it was the business of the German 
commanders to prevent any such thing, 
and they understood their business. 

So also in the supposed case of an in- 
vading force it would be the business of 
the commander-in-chief not to attempt a 
disembarkation at all likely to be inter- 
rupted. Now in these days of electric 
telegraphs a fleet could hardly escape the 
notice of ships in communication with a 
coast telegraph, but beyond this an in- 
vader would rely first on his look-out 
ships, and secondly upon his covering 
fleet, which must be assumed as superior 
to the British. Twenty look-out ships 
(small craft) at distances of fifteen miles 
apart would cover a line of three hundred 
miles’ length, and thus give, say, thirty 
hours’ notice of an enemy’s approach, 
and much could be done in that time. 
But the issue of the enterprise would 
depend upon the conflict between the cov- 
ering fleet and our own. Upon that con- 
flict the future history of England and 
the world might depend, and therefore, 
after all, the fate of England would de- 
pend upon our having a superior force 
in the right place at the right moment. 
Where then is the pecutiar value of the 
“ Silver Streak”? Would not any country 
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be equally safe from attack by land under 
the same conditions? The superiority of 
force (as will be proved further on) would 
in all probability be on the side of an 
invader choosing his own time and point 
of attack; and as to our fleet being on 
the right spot at the right time, that would 
depend upon the admiral commanding-in- 
chief not being drawn otf by a feint, as 
Nelson was by Villeneuve in 1805. Yet 
Nelson has been justly called “ the great- 
est seaman of all time.” 

There are no doubt less obvious diffi- 
culties unsuspected by all but profes- 
sional minds, matters of detail in fact 
which have more value than those gener- 
ally relied on; but of these hereafter. 
Thus it appears that the weightiest of the 
popular reasons for relying on the “ Sil- 
ver Streak” is very far from conclusive, 
while the others are either misconceptions 
of the facts or arguments of no value. 
Still it may be contended that popular 
errors do not alter the question, and that 
at all events the responsible British states- 
man with full knowledge of all the facts 
must see reason to think England is safe 
in presence of an armed Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it is only too certain that British 
statesmen (of both parties alike) are far 
less conversant with military affairs than 
Continental statesmen. Foreign cabinets, 
taking the French for example, ae 
contain more or less of the military ele- 
ment, and all classes have some idea of 
the first principles at least of the science 
of war. But it is no exaggeration to say 
that the ignorance of those principles 
among our own statesmen even of the 
first rank is stupendous and alarming. 
There are probably few statesmen having 
devoted their lives to the public service 
who have yet found time to acquire so 
much general information as Mr. Glad- 


stone. In fact, his great powers of accu- 
mulating knowledge are —— by his 
avidity in doing so, and if we find him 


controverting the elementary principles 
of the military art, what can we expect 
from minor stars? It has been held by 
all military authorities that the possession 
of Belgium by France would in case of 
war be a great danger to England. Na- 
poleon held this opinion very strongly, 
and expressed it in his usual vigorous 
language, but Mr. Gladstone differs with 
him and accuses him of talking nonsense. 

In the Vineteenth Century for Septem- 
ber 1878 (p. 74) Mr. Gladstone, after 
detailing the means taken by his govern- 
ment in 1870 to defend the neutrality of 
Belgium, says: “ But it was not (in my 
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view) properly a danger to any immediate 
British interest. The Napoleonic saying 
about Antwerp is exaggeration carried to 
the confines of nonsense.” But Napole- 
on’s opinion was that of Marlborough in 
the eighteenth century, of Wellington in 
the present, and of every soldier or sailor 
from the days of Louis the Fourteenth to 
our own ; for the same primary rules apply 
to the defence of a country by sea and 
by land, and in this case the principle 
involved is very plain. France and En- 
gland (and from France alone could suc- 
cessful invasion ever come) face each 
other from the two sides of the Channel 
as two armies drawn up face to face. All 
the vigilance of England would be suffi- 
ciently occupied in watching the enemy in 
front. Now it was the opinion of Napo- 
leon that if France could place a fleet on 
the left flank of England at Antwerp, it 
would in the first place double the area 
needing such vigilance and offer double 
the assailable area; secondly, assuming 
that all our land forces were needed to 
defend our south coast (as they would be), 
a landing on the east coast would take 
those forces in flank and rear —that is, 
at the greatest possible disadvantage. 
This is surely obvious; but Mr. Glad- 
stone probably relied entirely on the 
“Silver Streak.” Still, if he sees no 
more disadvantage in having an enemy 
threatening two coasts than one, it would 
follow that there would be no more danger 
in having an enemy threatening three 
coasts and being in possession, suppose, 
of Ireland as well as Belgium. Surely no 
one conversant with the first principles 
of war would admit this. 

A colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s, a man 
of ability in civil affairs, showed an equal 
disbelief in the received maxims of mili- 
tary science in a lecture delivered at the 
United Service Institution.* We do not 


* On the 15th of May, 1872, Sir W. Harcourt (now 
home secretary) undertook to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of invasion in a lecture of great ability, but his 
reasoning, though supported by statistics ingeniously 
arrayed, did not convince the professional audience he 
addressed. Sir William was compelled by the circum- 
stances of the moment to take rmany, not France, 
as the assumed invader, because, French territory being 
then occupied by German armies, the other supposi- 
tion would have been too obviously improbable. But 
this, of course, substituted the German Ocean for the 
**Silver Streak,’’ and changed the whole basis of the 
argument. Yet further, Sir William went back to the 
Crimean War, with its sailing ships occupying eight 
days to traverse three hundred miles, and carrying a 
mere fraction of the numbers now carried by steam 
transports. Again, he imagined a difficulty in finding, 
under the supposed invader’s flag, sufficient shippin 
to transport an army, and assumed that * internationa 
law’? would restrain neutrals from selling or hiring 
ships to a belligerent. Recent history shows us that 
Russia would have found no such restraints had hostil- 





of course expect our statesmen to equal 
our admirals or generals in professional 
knowledge, but it is alarming to find mem- 
bers of a Cabinet totally unacquainted 
with the conditions on which the national 
defence depends. 

For it is our statesmen, not, as some 
people think, the professional members 
of the Admiralty, that really decide upon 
the force and form of our navy, and this 
accounts for its manifest insufficiency to 
meet emergencies. We heard much lately 
about “scientific frontiers,” z.e. frontiers 
devised by experts to meet the require- 
ments of science, but we certainly have 
not at present a “scientific navy” to an- 
swer such a definition, nor have we had 
one for many long years. The truth is, 
our navy is a “ House of Commons navy,” 
devised to suit financial, or, as the French 
would say, “ budgetary” considerations, 
and to meet the criticisms of a body pro- 
foundly ignorant of all military and tech- 
nical principles. No naval officer would 
contend that in a war with France alone, 
our present ironclad navy could protect 
our colonies, our commerce, and our 
communications with India, and likewise 
provide a superior force to defend our 
shores. By concentrating every ship we 

ossess, in the Channel, we might possi- 

ly do the latter, but that would be to 
abandon India and all our colonial pos- 
sessions, and to deliver our commerce 
(including our food supplies) a prey to the 
enemy. To prove how completely inade- 
quate our navy is as a “ war navy,” let us 
even suppose some mystic virtue in the 
“Silver Streak,” making it impassable, 
and merely consider our commerce in- 
volving our food supplies and our means 
of defending it. 

Of the whole world’s commercial ship- 
ping England owns fifty-eight per cent. or 
more than one half,and Mr. Giffen con- 
siders “the tendency to be towards a 
change still more rapidly in our favor.” 
France, on the other hand, owns but 
eleven per cent. of the world’s commercial 
shipping and only one-sixth of England’s. 
One would imagine that our fast cruisers 
for the protection of our own commerce 


ities broken out with England, and to a nation with the 
wealth and credit of France the whole world’s markets 
would be open for the purchase or chartering of as 
many ships as she wanted. Sir William lastly assumed 
that we should closely blockade every French port, be- 
cause the United States, having a fleet, blockaded the 
Confederates, who had none. To blockade an enemy 
you must have a superior force, but even with one the 
days of blockades are past. A biockading fleet would 
be a perpetual target for torpedoes and submarine 
mines, and how could the supply of coal be kept up in 
the open sea? 
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or the capture of an enemy’s would be in 
the same proportion, but so far from this, 
in the special forces needed for the pur- 
pose, France has an actual superiority. 
How can this be explained unless by sup- 
posing that the French naval force is 
constituted to meet the exigencies of war, 
and our own to meet the exigencies of 
home policy? Our means of protectin 

our shores, which we consider arom 
able, are naturally less adequate even 
than our means of protecting the com- 
merce which we admit enjoys no such 
immunity. Nor is it easy to see how 
any ministry awaking to the danger could 
apply the only remedy by a large expen- 
diture. We howe got into a groove out 
of which there seems no escape, by prac- 
tically losing that superiority which we 
still dream that we possess and declare 
to be a vital necessity. A minister who 
realized this fact and determined practi- 
cally to recover our supremacy by build- 
ing a score of ironclads would not only 
incur the censures of opposition, but 
would violate the tradition of his own 
party. Both parties in the State have for 
years acquiesced in the fiction of our hav- 
ing a navy superior to any two others and 
the reality of our having nothing of the 
kind. Some twenty years ago the prince 
consort, a man of clear judgment, and 
under no delusion about “ Silver Streaks,” 
wrote to the Duke of Somerset, first 
lord of the Admiralty: “The French have 
unfortunately got a year’s start of us, 
which I am afraid they will keep unless 
we make very great exertions and are 
more successful than we have been at 
present. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that numerical equality with France 
means real inferiority.”* At this period, 
when, as usual, the faith of Englishmen 
in the “Silver Streak ” was unaltered by 
the facts, the patriotic vigilance of the 
excellent prince may have saved us from 
unknown disaster. He at ledst was not 
asleep, nor did he allow the ministers 
responsible for the country’s safety to 
live in a “fool’s paradise” of security, 
for to Lord John Russell we find him 
writing: “It is a perfect disgrace to this 
country, and particularly to the Admiralty, 
that we can do nothing more than hobble 
after the French, turning up our noses at 
their experiments, and, when they are 
established as sound, getting horribly 
frightened.” + That this was no hasty 
expression of alarm may be judged from 


* Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin, 
vol. ves p 257- 
t Ibid. vol. v., p. 256. 
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the fact recorded by his biographer, who 
states : “ A copy of a report (December 1, 
1860) by Lord Clarence Paget, sent to the 
queen, revealed the fact that just as, in 
1858, we found to our dismay that the 
French equalled if not surpassed us in 
the number and strength of line-of-battle 
ships, so now they possessed, in iron- 
plated vessels built and building, a force 
considerably more than double our own.” 

Yet twenty years after the good and 
wise prince had so written, we find a flag- 
officer of great ability and exceptional 
opportunities of judging between the 
French navy and our own hesitating to 
decide which is really the strongest — the 
strongest absolutely, not relatively to the 
commercial and colonial needs of the two 
powers. To add to this great fact it 
must be remembered that a first-class 
ironclad cannot be run upin a few months 
like our old wooden ships, but requires 
from two to four years for its construc- 
tion. Thus the popular and very natural 
assumption that the government of the 
day, with its special knowledge of the 
facts, must have provided against the 
possibility of invasion, melts away before 
examination like all the other grounds of 
the blind belief in the “Silver Streak.” 
That there are great obstacles and serious 
difficulties in the way of invasion no one 
ever doubts, but the term “ difficulty” 
has in all cases some relation to the 
object to be achieved. We find this in 
private as well as public life. The deter- 
rents which are effectual when the end in 
view is of little value, disappear or are 
forgotten when a great object is to be 
attained. A man proposes a foreign tour 
with his family, but is deterred by some 
small inconveniences or difficulties. He 
then learns that the life of a wife or child 
requires such a change of air, and the 
difficulties vanish. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt was a 
case in point. The difficulties, a hun- 
dredfold greater in those days than now, 
were immense; but so were the supposed 
advantages of success, and three genera- 
tions of Frenchmen have applauded the 
enterprise, doomed as it was to utter fail- 
ure. A still more remarkable and appo- 
site case was his projected invasion of 
England in 1805. Napoleon admitted 


that Nelson’s appearance on the scene 
during the disembarkation would be fatal 
to him and his army. But he considered 
the occupation of London was an object 
justifying the risk. Fora successful in- 
vasion of England implies advantage to 
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the victor simply incalculable, reducing 
the dangers and difficulties of the attempt 
to insignificance. We know the utmost 
penalty of failure, the total loss of the 
fleet and army, but who can estimate the 
advantages of success, military, political, 
commercial, financial, moral or sentimen- 
tal? Are the French smarting under the 
memory of recent humiliations? These 
would be more than effaced. They love 
“glory.” It would be theirs beyond prec- 
edent or imagination — empire surpassing 
the dreams of Napoleon because extend- 
ing far beyond Europe. Commercial gran- 
deur in proportion, a ransom, but in short 
more than can be conceived or expressed ! 
Having, as it is believed, justly stated 
and controverted the popular reasons for 
believing in our insular invulnerability, 
let us see what reasons can be alleged for 
the contrary opinions here maintained. 
The general conclusion arrived at by 
the writer after many years’ study of the 
question is that, balancing the obstacles 
on each side, invasion by sea in these days 
is less difficult than invasion by land; or, 
to state the conclusion with particular 
reference to England, that on the whole 
the existence of the “Silver Streak” 
would in some degree facilitate success- 
ful invasion from France. But is the 
writer alone in this distrust of the “ Sil- 
ver Streak,” or is it shared by the “ intel- 
ligent foreigner” to whose judgment we 
often appealin argument? Let the reader 
turn to the last number of the Vineteenth 
Century on the “ Military Impotence of 
Great ‘Britain” from a foreign point of 
view, and let him bear in mind that for- 
eigners like Captain Kirchhammer, the 
able writer of that article, use the term 
“military” as including “naval.” It is 
in fact to our naval as much as our mili- 
tary position that he addresses himself, 
and with what result? He looks at our 
widely extended, far-distant, and scattered 
possessions in the four quarters of the 
globe; he sees our rich commerce dis- 
tributed over every ocean, and, looking 
at our shrunken navy, asks: Is there any 
proportion between the tempting prize 
and the scanty forces that guard it? But 
Captain Kirchhammer goes further. He 
is no believer in our national superstition 
about the “ Silver Streak” as a guarantee 
against invasion, and he thinks that a 
hostile force once landed would meet with 
but feeble resistance. As an officer of 
the general staff of Austria it is his busi- 
ness to study the resources offensive and 
defensive of other powers; he has done 











so with respect to England, neither over- 
looking her immense absolute strength 
nor her relative weakness, and he comes 
to the conclusion that weighed in the 
balance of nations we are found wanting. 
Nor let our complacent optimists say, 
“ That may be the opinion of a foreigner, 
an Austrian little acquainted with naval 
affairs.” 

Unfortunately his details as to our na- 
val resources rest chiefly on the authority 
of distinguished British officers of the 
sister services. Indeed the blind believ- 
ers in our island security would find 
grounds for changing their opinion in the 
pages of the “Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution,” which may 
be called the organ of professional sci- 
ence for the two branches of the service. 

In discussing this question it must be 
understood that the assailant is assumed 
to be France, that country alone having 
the requisite i conditions of 
proximity and other advantages indis- 
pensable to success. As happily at this 
moment nothing is more improbable than 
war with France, the matter can be dis- 
cussed entirely from a theoretical and 
professional point of view, and under no 
feeling of suspicion or hostility, still less 
of panic. 

Looking then at the advantages which 
would be on the side of France, the first, 
and a very important one, would be the 

eneral belief in England that invasion 
is rendered impossible by the “ Silver 
Streak.” Nations do not provide against 
the impossible, and hence a hundred nec- 
essary precautions would have been omit- 
ted, and a first success against our shores 
would create confusion and panic un- 
speakable. 

Secondly, it was a maxim of Napoleon 
that rivers form bad military frontiers be- 
cause they prevent acquiring intelligence 
of an enemy’s movements (by spies, scout- 
ing, and otherwise), and conceal an ene- 
my’s movements, while they can always 
be passed under sufficiently heavy fire of 
artillery. The first reason applies equally 
to the “ Silver Streak.” We should know 
nothing of the movements of the enemy’s 
armies. It may be objected that we 
should see “the concentration of trans- 
ports in the enemy’s harbors,” but no 
such concentration would take place in 
these days of steam until the last mo- 
ment. Of this hereafter. 

Thirdly, an invader by land, having 
decided the point at which the enemy’s 
frontier is to be crossed, must fix a corre- 
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sponding basis of operations whence to 
draw his supplies, thus revealing his line 
of attack; but where a fleet is the basis 
of operations no such indication is given. 

Fourthly, an army invading by land 
must move so as to secure its communi- 
cations, and, having chosen its objective 
point, cannot change its line of advance. 
A naval armament carrying its own sup- 
plies may change its direction as often as 
may be desired without the least incon- 
venience. 

Fifthly, a large army invading by land 
advances from ten to fifteen miles a day. 
The same army embarked advances two 
hundred and forty miles a day or upwards. 
The army invading by land incurs fatigue 
to men and horses and considerable wear 
and tear of boots, clothes, wagons, draught 
cattle, and material of all kinds. By sea 
the same army avoids all such wear and 
tear and waste of material. 

Lastly, a large army when marching, 
being confined to roads, can only move in 
columns of length proportioned to its 
numbers. Thus, as in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, the head of the column may be 
a hundred miles or more from the rear, 
and several days may be required before 
such column can be concentrated for bat- 
tle. The army embarked can move in 
close order, the whole within sight and 
capable of landing so as to form at once 
for attack or defence. 

In this comparison the action of an 
enemy has been purposely excluded from 
botk sides. No one denies that a supe- 
rior British fleet attacking the armament 
in its transit or while holies would be a 
great, perhaps fatal, peril to it, but no 
greater than that to an army attacked on 
the line of march, or indeed an army 
badly defeated and forced to retreat in an 
enemy’s country. 

It seems hard then to escape the con- 
clusion that in these days when (for short 
distances) ships can carry from one to 
three thousand soldiers with their arms 
and ammunition, conveying them at the 
rate of, say, twelve statute miles an hour, 
without halt, fatigue, or wear and tear, a 
sea frontier presents peculiar facilities of 
invasion. 

It is impossible to conceive a more for- 
midable armament than an army so sup- 
plied with wings and threatening not one 
only but every point of an island. 

How can an army marching two or 
three miles an hour, and that only along 
roads, cope with an army moving twelve 
miles an hour in any direction it pleases? 
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Is such an armament steering for Cork? 
Its destination is probably Pevensey Bay. 
Is it making for that point preparing to 
land? Its designs are on the north shore 
of the Thames. It can change its course 
this hour, and resume it the next. It can 
separate, reunite, disperse, only to meet 
again at a given rendezvous. No sa- 
gacity can foresee its movements, no cav- 
alry even keep pace with them. Briefly, 
such an armament alone can invade by 
surprise, since the slow approach of an 
army by land can be known for days, 
while the naval armament in the enemy’s 
ports at this moment may be on our 
shores in a few hours’ time. With these 
advantages, then, in favor of invasion by 
sea, with the advantages always belong- 
ing to the assailant, and with the strategi- 
cal advantage belonging to France, im- 
plying correspondent disadvantages to 
England, let us glance at the general con- 
ditions of a successful attack. 

The first condition would obviously be 
suddenness and secrecy in embarkation ; 
the second, avoidance of a superior Brit- 
ish fleet during the transit; the third, the 
choice of the best point or points of inva- 
sion; the fourth, rapid and orderly disem- 
barkation. 

These points involve the highest pro- 
fessional skill and ability, and still more 
such a deep study and mastery of the 
whole problem as we may safely attribute 
to our gallant neighbors. It is morally 
certain, though not capable of proof, that 
at different times, under Louis Philippe 
and Napoleon the Third, the problem of 
invading England must have been fully 
worked out and elaborated. When some 
future historian has access to the secret 
papers, now pigeon-holed in the French 
Admiralty and War-office (and no more 
interesting secret literature can be imag- 
ined), such historian will no doubt show a 
profound difference between the French 
system and our own. Englishmen know 
little of the French navy, which, not being 
a House of Commons navy like our own, 
is constructed and governed upon profes- 
sional principles as a “war navy” with a 
définite purpose. Although there is much 
reticence in France about that purpose, 
we can Clearly see that it has reference to 
our navy. While we talk about “the 


paramount necessity for our fleet being 
superior not only to any other but to any 
probable combination of other fleets,” the 
French, content with maintaining a real 
equality, leave us to dream of possessing 
such superiority. Twice, as already said, 
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in the present generation, France by her 
inventive genius obtained for a time an 
actual superiority when she invented 
screw line-of-battle ships in 1851, and 
ironclads a few years later. 

After the disaster of 1870-1 the urgent 
necessity for strengthening their army led 
to the French navy falling below its nor- 
mal strength, but at the beginning of last 
year (feste Sir S. Robinson), silently, 
quietly, and by good management, it was 
raised to a numerical equality with our 
own, implying an absolute superiority on 
any given point. And when we consider 
that France obtained this relative posi- 
tion at far less cost than we pay for our 
own navy, is there not reason to believe 
that the genius which created the French 
navy could employ it with terrible efficacy 
in active warfare? 

Let us then assume with the best au- 
thorities that in number and force of 
ships the two navies are about on a par 
at the breaking out of hostilities. Would 
any British naval officer deny that ce¢eris 
paribus the power of striking the heaviest 
blow must, in the nature of things, be on 
the side of France? We do not want 
her few colonies ; her merchant ships are 
but a sixth of our own; we can only act 
on the defensive. But France becoming 
the assailant has the choice of two ob- 
jects, on either of which she may concen- 
trate her whole force. She may attack 
us either at home or abroad, with the 
immense strategical advantage her geo- 
graphical position between the Channel 
and the Mediterranean, with impregnable 
harbors in each sea, gives her. She can 
in fact force us to divide our fleet while 
she can suddenly concentrate her own; 
for the minister who kept our whole fleet 
at home, the only means of securing 
equality of force there, would be driven 
from power in a week, and his successor 
(too late) would send half our fleet to the 
Mediterranean to secure our communica- 
tions with India. But though our exist- 
ing navy is manifestly unequal to it, we 
may assume as a normal disposition that 
one-half will always be in the Mediter- 
ranean or in more distant seas,* the other 
half left for the defence of Great Britain 
and—a vulnerable point at present— 
Ireland. The whole of our “ effective 


* British statesmen on both sides have often declared 
the absolute necessity of maintaining our military com- 
munications with India by way ot Egypt. ‘To doso, 
then, with France for an adversary, we should require 
the whole of our present scanty force in the Mediterra- 
nean. Where, then, is our Channel fleet to be found, 
or squadrons to protect our trade and colonies? 
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fleet ships intended for a general and 
combined action,” after deducting ships 
of obsolete proportions or otherwise un- 
serviceable, amounted last year to twenty- 
four. The French ships similarly defined 
amounted to twenty-two. Out of these 
England has eleven first class and thir- 
teen second class, France having ten first 
class and twelve second class. The spe- 
cial ships — that is, those that are adapted 
to co-operation with fleets in a general 
action and for defensive purposes — are 
about equal in number and value on both 
sides.* This estimate, which may be 
thoroughly relied on, will appear ver 

startling, and not to correspond with off 
cial statements. But the ditference arises 
from the exclusion of all but really effi- 
cient ships—a sifting which only men 
acquainted, like Sir Spencer, with the 
secrets of office would be equal to. 
Though this proportion between the two 
fleets may vary slightly in future, it may 
be taken as the normal relation to which 
British ministries of both parties have 
now reconciled themselves. 

Thus, as the trifling difference here 
shown is sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other, we may consider 
the two navies numerically equal, which, 
as already said, means a practical inferior- 
ity for England. But this does not only 
arise from the multifarious duties calling 
off our fleets to numerous weak points. 
There is a strategical superiority on the 
side of France from the fact that she is 
geographically between us and our Indian 
empire. Further, for our present purpose 
— invasion —she would possess a still 
greater superiority as the assailant, choos- 
ing the point and time of attack. The 
problem then for a French commander 
charged to throw a force of, say, one hun- 
dred thousand men on an enemy’s coast 
guarded by an inferior naval force, does 
not seem so impossible as we carelessly 
assume it to be. But possible or not, 
there are two more popular delusions on 
the subject which Englishmen would do 
well to dismiss from their minds. 

Firstly, arguing from irrelevant past 
experience, it is imagined that French 
admirals, though brave, are incompetent. 


* See article in Vineteenth Century for March, 1880, 
by Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson, K.C.B., formerly 
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A second delusion is that invasion ‘would 
be planned on the one side and resisted on 
the other as in the olden time, although 
all the conditions are changed. Now, re- 
garding the first delusion, if there is a 
body of highly educated scientific and in 
every way competent men in the whole 
world, so far as /a grande guerre is con- 
cerned, it is to be found in the upper 
ranks of the French navy. In pure “sail- 
orship,” to coin a word of more restricted 
sense than seamanship, they may not 
equal their English brethren, but the 
French admirals have a far larger sphere 
of action. They are often cabinet minis- 
ters, and no one wonders to see them so. 
They are sometimes ambassadors, very 
usually governors of colonies. In the 
supreme hour of French danger, the de- 
fence of the Parisian forts was entrusted 
to them, and well did they discharge that 
trust.* French admirals commanded divi- 
sions of the army, and always with credit 
if not with success. But, what is equally 
to the purpose, the constitution of the 
French navy and the share allotted to the 
naval officers in its maintenance and gov- 
ernment give them an insight into what 
may be called great questions of policy stu- 
diously denied to our own. What would 
be said to a naval Jord of the Admiralty 
who presumed to tell a first lord that the 
country was not safe with a navy barely 
equal to the French? He certainly would 
not have a second opportunity of giving 
a professional opinion on a “ House of 
Commons navy.” In France, where the 
head of the navy is often an admiral, it is 
very different, and in a navy equal to our 
own we see the results. 

But of this we may be sure: the French 
Admiralty, a professional body, has often 
discussed and thoroughly threshed out all 
the contingencies of a naval war, invasion 
included. As to the second of the two 
delusions just referred to, we may rest 
assured that when all the conditions of 
naval warfare are changed the methods 
of attack and defence will be equally so, 
unless the boundless facilities for great 
military combinations on the attacking 


* Most readers of professional works will have read 
Admiral de la Ronciere-le-Noury’s elaborate and scien- 
tific work on the defence of the Parisian forts, which 
will ever be associated with his name, aithough he was 





comptroiler of thenavy. Captain Kirchh allows 
the English navy a superiority of one-third over the 
French navy, which he still considers insufficient for 
our needs; but, for the reasons already given, Sir S. 
Robinson’s calculation is more to be relied on. Ca 
tain Kirchh iders that the total of the world’s 
navies is to the English as 244 to 64, or say 4 to1— 
#.e. in ironclads. 








d by several other admirals. One might name 
among French cabinet ministers in recent days who 
were admirais the gallant Jauriguiberry, Pothuau, De 
Saisset, all ministers of marine; Admiral Fouricbon, 
war minister ; Admiral Jaurés, recently appointed ame 
bassador to Spain. Generals Chanzy and Faidherbe, 
the most distinguished in the Franco-German War, had 


both served in the French navy. 
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side are to be thrown away. When armies 
in peace are not only increased tenfold, 
but are organized above all things for 
sudden operations — when ships can be 
timed to reach a given spot at any given 
moment — an expedition will not be con- 
centrated at one point for weeks and 
months beforehand. Nor will our fleets, 
as has been fondly supposed, hermetically 
seal the ports of France by blockades, 
which are things of the past. The French 
at least will never allow their fleets to be 
blocked up again as in the days of sailing 
ships. Getting rid then of mere delusions 
and misconceptions, we come to the actual 
means of transporting an army across a 
very narrow sea, France being assumed as 
the assailant. To point out the precise 
mode of effecting a great combined opera- 
tion of the kind would be presumption in 
the writer, but the é//e of the French navy 
have doubtless thought it out, as they can- 
not be assumed to believe in any mystic 
virtues of the “ Silver Streak.” 

Without then pretending to go into de- 
tails, any one who has studied the subject 
can describe in rough outline the neces- 
sary conditions of success. We may be 
sure that, so far from concentrating the 
whole expedition in the port nearest the 
object of attack, the opposite plan would 
be pursued. If Pevensey Bay (fatal spot 
where the two conquerors of England 
landed *) were aimed at, the main body of 
troops suddenly moved down might em- 
bark at the more distant ports, atfording 
no indications of the true design. Again, 
still assuming the same objective point, 
one or more small expeditions would 
probably be directed against other points, 
even sacrificing them entirely to promote 
the main object. What consequence 
would ten thousand or twenty thousand 
or forty thousand men be to a country 
counting its soldiers by millions ? 

But of course the first object of the in- 
vader would be (as Napoleon planned) to 
draw off our fleet or the greater part of it 
to a distant quarter; and this, under 
actual circumstances, would be easy. An 
attack or a mere feint on Egypt would 
infallibly take half or more of our force a 
fortnight’s sail from our shores, and as 
that attack could be made without the aid 
of the ironclad fleet the whole of the latter 
might assemble in the Channel to cover 
the main attack. 

Napoleon said, “ Give me command of 

* Sir G. Airy, the astronomer, a learned antiquary, 


considered Pevensey the spot where Julius Czsar 
landed. 
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the Channel for twenty-four hours, and 
England will have lived; ” but in the case 
here supposed the French might have that 
command for several days. The main 
difficulty then overcome, the next point is 
the embarkation of the army, which would 
need all that accurate and intelligent or- 
ganization for which the French are fa- 
mous. People have doubted whether any 
country but England can produce the 
required shipping for the embarkation of 
alarge army. But this is an error,* and 
involves the further error of supposing 
that a belligerent can only employ its own 
ships. War knows no meum or tuum, 
Every English ship that could be laid 
hold of, every neutral ship that could be 
hired or collusively seized—in other 
words, any amount of transport — could 
be secured in a few days. Each ship 
with a French officer on board would be 
consigned to a given port, and there ap- 
propriated to its special duty. Some ships 
of course would be seized by our cruisers, 
but more would escape, and for predatory 
warfare the French have faster cruisers 
than we possess. Thus in a few days 
harbors previously empty would fill with 
transports, and the ditferent corps d’ar- 
mée (each complete in itself under the 
present system) would be simultaneously 
marching to their point of embarkation. 
The exact time required in each instance 
for getting the corps on board would de- 
pend upon the amount of convenient 
wharfage and the skill of the officers em- 
ployed; but such cases as the embarka- 
tion of our army at Varna afford no sort 
of guidance. Whatever despatch intelli- 
gence and experience can insure we might 
expect from the French; and in their own 
harbors there is no reason to doubt that 
working day and night an army corps with 
all its material could embark in forty-eight 
hours.t Other corps of course would do 
the same, and four or five army corps 
might very conceivably be embarked in 
the ports of Toulon, Marseilles, Roche- 
fort, L’Orient, Brest, and Cherbourg (a 
few years hence we are promised a capa- 
cious harbor two hours’ sail from Dover, 


* No one doubts that a French agent sent to a foreign 
port, such as New York, could succeed in buying or 
chartering ten or twelve first-class steamers, and what 
one agent was doing in that port other agents could do 
simultaneously in other ports. Nor must it be forgotten 
that on the first rumor of war British shipowners would 
hasten to transfer their ships to foreigners. What 


should ‘- French agents securing as many as they 
—r P 

t Thiers tells us that the different army corps in- 
tended for the invasion of England had learned to em- 
bark infantry, cavalry, and artillery in six hours! 








but that is in the unknown future). So 
far, then, even the believers in the efficacy 
of the “Silver Streak” will, if ever so 
slightly acquainted with warlike opera- 
tions, see no difficulty, and we have at the 
various French ports an armament of 
from eighty to one hundred thousand 
soldiers afloat in harbors inaccessible to 
us. Can they cross the ‘Silver Streak ” 
and land on our inviolate shore ? 

In their favor the assailants have first 
the incalculable advantage that English- 
men believe invasion to be impossible, and 
secondly that while the invader knows his 
own plans and chooses his own time, his 
opponents can know neither. A third 
immense advantage would be found in the 
different system under which the two na- 
vies are constituted — the French a pro- 
fessional, our own a House of Commons 
navy. With all these advantages does 
any one doubt that the First Napoleon 
would have managed to embark his one 
hundred and sixty thousand men of “ the 
army of England,” and throw them on our 
shores? It would be child’s play com- 
pared with the task he actually proposed 
to himself in 1805. True, nature is spar- 
ing of such abnormal genius as his, and 
no ordinary commander would inspire the 
same confidence. Still, so far as the mere 
transit is concerned, the chances seem 
greatly in its favor. If we suppose the 
passage, say to Pevensey Bay, safely ac- 
complished, we may assume the disem- 
barkation of the troops effected also, as 
of course that most important and vulner- 
able point is practically defenceless, and 
resistance to a landing there would be 
impossible.* 

Here, however, the real difficulty, or 
rather inevitable delay, would occur, and 
that in no imaginary obstacle. Though 
the immense and concentrated wealth of 
England in supplies and provisions of all 
kinds would enable an invading army to 
reduce its zmpedimenta to a minimum, 
still the indispensable amount could 
hardly be landed in forty-eight hours, or 
only by the greatest exertions. A feeble 
commander might find it impossible, but 
jt would be one of those “ impossibilities,” 
which genius turns to opportunities. 
However that may be, the soldiers at 
least, with sufficient ammunition and pro- 
visions for two or three days, would be 


* The little obsolete ** martello towers,” mounting a 
very small and unserviceable gun each, could not be 
used at all in modern wartare. The shingle with which 
they are surrounded would, when struck by an enemy's 
shot, cover the towers with such showers of stones as 
would overwhelm the defenders, 
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landed very rapidly, detachments occupy- 
ing Hastings on one flank, and East- 
bourne on the other. The village of 
Pevensey with its old ruined castle rising 
above the marshes would afford a strong 
position for its centre and cover the land- 
ing of the military stores. The rich towns 
already mentioned, with the adjacent vil- 
lages, would supply the army with draught 
horses, carts, and rations, and a consider- 
able district might be securely held before 
any British force could muster. The dis- 
embarkation effected, the invaders’ policy 
would be to “burn the bridge behind 
them,” certain that if London were ever 
reached it would be unnecessary. So far 
then as the “Silver Streak” was con- 
cerned, the problem would have been 
solved, and it is beyond the purpose of 
this paper to prosecute the subject fur- 
ther. Whether the invaders would reach 
London, striking a mortal blow at the 
heart of the empire, who shall say? This 
indeed we may assume. The news that 
our inviolate shores had been reached and 
occupied —that our navy, asserted by 
authority to be equal to all emergencies, 
had proved the contrary — would kindle 
such blind rage among the masses, and 
lead to such riots and insubordination, as 
would greatly assist theenemy. The Ad- 
miralty would naturally be the first object 
of popular vengeance, and the first lord of 
the day, possibly an exceptionally good 
one, would probably be the first victim. Of 
all the positions in which a statesman 
could find himself, his would be the most 
pitiable if he escaped with his life, for on 
his head would fall the very natural male- 
dictions of the people. But the mob would 
most likely hang the first lord and burn 
the Admiralty, following up that outrage, 
after the manner of excited mobs, by at- 
tacking the Horse Guards. If the then 
commander-in-chief and war minister did 
not anticipate the action of the mob, they 
would probably be its next victims. But 
all this would not improve matters or 
contribute to the national defence. A 
new first lord, a landsman of course, and 
a new war minister, perhaps a lawyer, 
would have to be found, and meanwhile 
the enemy is advancing. The march from 
Pevensey to London, sixty-five miles, 
traverses no defiles like the Kyber or 
Bolan passes, no mountain ranges, 
gloomy forests, broad rivers, or sandy 
plains. London once sighted by an ene- 
my is taken, or would be after one shell 
had hurtled through the air, or one rocket 
had roared through its murky canopy. 
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Unconditional capitulation would be a 
necessity, and the idle fancy that “the 
retreat of the occupying army might be 
cut off” is sufficiently answered by “Fy 
suis, Py reste.’ To buy out the — to 
furnish him with any number of golden 
bridges, would be our task, but he could 
neither be fought out nor starved out of 
the world’s wealthiest market. The ene- 
my might perhaps be bribed by the ces- 
sion of our navy, our Indian and our 
colonial empire, and a war indemnity of 
some 500,000,000/., with free transport for 
the army, to relinquish our shores; but 
what would he leave behind? The de- 
mocracy, justly incensed by the proved 
incapacity of the governing classes to 
discharge the first —e | of a government, 
would depose them from power. The 
complex framework of English society 
would fall to pieces. Industry would be 
paralyzed and public credit destroyed. 
“T’Angleterre aura vécu:” the one 
country in Europe that had for eight cen- 
turies been free from invasion would have 
felt the conqueror’s heel. A land whose 
monarchy had been the expression, whose 
sovereigns the loved guardians, of the 
popular liberty, would have owned a for- 
eign master, and the fiction of the “ Sil- 
ver Streak” have been dispelled by the 
realities of an iron age. 


From The Spectator. 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


THERE has been a curious misunder- 
ing in the public mind as to what was 
expected of the Revised New Testament. 
Many appear to think that the translators 
were bound to leave every passage alone 
which was endeared to English associa- 
tions by its beauty and rhythm. But with 
that understanding, no revision need have 
taken place. Almost every passage in 
the Authorized Version is endeared to 
English associations by its beauty and 
rhythm. What was wanted was some 
new translation, not necessarily for adop- 
tion in our churches,—very likely, the 
new translation may never be so adopted, 
—to which men of all denominations not 
acquainted with the original Greek could 
turn, in order to ascertain as nearly as 
merge what the true meaning of the 

st text of the original Greek really is; 
and only where a great loss of beauty was 
the price to be paid for a very slight gain 
of accuracy, were they instructed to leave 
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that small gain alone. Of course, the 
difficulty of carrying out so delicate a task 
was very great. Not unfrequently, a 
needless change has, we think, been 
made. But, on the whole, we have what 
we asked for. We have got the evidence 
of true scholars as to what in all essentials 
the best Greek text really means. And 
though we may not, and at present cer- 
tainly shall not, use it instead of the Au- 
thorized Version, the Englishman has 
now obtained authoritative evidence of 
what the original in all probability is, 
even as regards passages in which he is 
unwilling to give up the manifold charm 
of old and sacred associations. For our 
own parts, we should never think of read- 
ing St. Paul’s magnificent praise of the 
highest of all virtues with the translators’ 
word “love,” substituted for the great 
word to which that passage has, it may 
be said, given birth. “Charity,” for us, 
means, in that passage, something more 
and better than “love;” but then it is 
the definitions contained in that passage 
which make the word “charity,” at all 
events for that passage, a new one. It is 
quite right that all Englishmen should be 
informed that but for the creative power 
of that passage, the Greek word there 
translated “charity” would have been 
much better translated “love.” Charity 
means one thing in the thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians, and another thing in 
the rest of the language. The new trans- 
lation tells us what would have been the 
nearest word, if that passage had not, as 
it were, given a new birth to an otherwise 
very inappropriate word. 

Assuming that this is the true point of 
view from which to criticise the Revised 
Version, we must say that most of the 
faults found with the Revised New Testa- 
ment seem to us rather petty. Perhaps 
it was a needless change to substitute 
“Jast ” for “ uttermost,” in the well-known 
verse, “ Verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt 
by no means come out thence, till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing,” for 
“uttermost ” here means and can mean 
nothing but “last,” and there was there- 
fore no sufficient reason for altering a 
good word familiar to the ear, and in no 
way misleading to the mind. But this is 
the kind of trivial error, if it be, as we 
think, an error, which the translators have 
oftener had the strength of mind to resist 
than the weakness to fall into. Even 
where there was much more excuse fora 
change than there was in this case, they 
have often had the good sense to avoid 








such changes, especially where the change 
would have grated far more both on the 
ear and on the mind, then the substitu- 
tion of “last” for “uttermost” does. 
For instance, they have uniformly ad- 
hered to the translation of dWdoxase by 
“master,” though the minority of the 
company of translators have suggested in 
the margin the literal meaning of the 
word, “teacher.” This was very wise. 
“ Teacher” has, unfortunately, owing to 
its Sunday-school use, acquired such nar- 
row and pedagogic associations, that it 
it would have been a most disastrous 
change to cloud the text of the Revised 
Version by such an outrage on those finer 
suggestions which are at least as much of 
the essence of language as the central 
idea. Nor have we, in our study of this 
version, as yet come on any blunder of 
this radical kind, though there must have 
been many opportunities for falling into 
such blunders. So far as we have been 
able to study this version, the most im- 
portant of all the principles laid down for 
the translators, —that they should not 
without a real difference in meaning devi- 
ate from the language of the Authorized 
Version, has been fairly well adhered to; 
and we confess that this has relieved our 
mind of a great anxiety. The utility of 
the new version might have been utterly 
destroyed, if there had been needless cor- 
rections of a petty kind, not essential for 
the purposes of true scholarship, and dis- 
astrous for the purposes of true feeling. 
But, notwithstanding our strong view 
on this last subject, we are quite unable 
to blame such alterations as that in the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the 
Mount, where the personal expression 
“the Evil One” is substituted for the 
abstract word “evil.” “ Let your speech 
be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and whatsoever 
is more than these is of the Evil Onze,” 
says our Lord, according to the present 
translators, in the Sermon on the Mount; 
and so in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us 
from the Evil Oxe.” The ear, no doubt, 
— perhaps even the mind,— objects to 
the change in both cases, and in both 
cases, too, there may be some room for 
doubt whether the old version be not cor- 
rect. But that is not the point in ques- 
tion. What this Revised Version was 
needed for was this, — to set plainly 
before the ordinary English reader the 
meaning attached by the best scholars to 
the best text they could find; and it is by 
no means enough to say that there is still 
room for doubt whether the old version 
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be not the true one. The only real ques- 
tion was: Was the clear balance of schol- 
arly authority — orthodox and heterodox 
alike —in favor of the text and translation 
now accepted, as compared with that of 
the Authorized Version? We have no 
doubt in the world that in this case it 
was so. We believe, indeed, that one of 
the main purposes for which a new ver- 
sion was demanded would have been de- 
feated, if, the judgment of scholars being 
what it is, the English reader had not been 
fairly informed of the decided balance 
of the judgment of scholars in favor of 
the personal language in these passages. 
Most scholars unquestionably think that, 
looking to the oldest interpretations given 
by the Greek fathers, who ought to have 
understood their own language, 47d Tob 
movnpo) can hardly mean “from evil.” 
And though we rejoice that “teacher” 
was not substituted for “ master,” be- 
cause we are convinced that the change 
would have been to all intents and pur- 
poses a mistranslation, through its appeal 
to the misleading associations now con- 
nected with the former word, yet not to 
have warned those who are not scholars 
that the best critics are inclined to ascribe 
personality to the expression for the power 
of evil used by our Lord in his prayer and 
in his address, to the disciples, would. have 
been, we are persuaded, a breach of trust. 
Of course, the scholars may be wrong, 
after all. But the direction in which the 
weight of scholarship decidedly inclines, 
is all that the Revision Committee had to 
consider, and there is no manner of doubt, 
we imagine, that they have decided that 
question rightly. e observe that the 
American Committee of Revision support 
the English committee in this great 
change. 

Further, the changes made by the Re- 
vision Committee appear to us, as a gen- 
eral rule, not only necessary in substance, 
but unobtrusive and modest in form; 
though in some cases, as in the transla- 
tion of the song of the angels (Luke ii. 
14), we think the form adopted needlessly 
awkward and unrhythmical. For the 
most part, however, itis not so. There 
is nothing but good in the change, “ Take 
heed that you do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them,” —a 
much larger injunction than the one given 
in our Authorized Version, where the 
word for “righteousness” is mistrans- 
lated “alms.” There is nothing but good 
in the change made in the passage in St. 
Mark’s Gospel about the unforgiven sin, 
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— “Whosoever shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin,” instead of 
“is in danger of eternal damnation,” 
which entirely misrepresents the original. 
There is nothing but good in the interpo- 
lated italic words in the passage concern- 
ing the things which defile a man, a pas- 
sage almost invariably misunderstood by 
those who do not know the Greek, as it 
appears in the Authorized Version. The 
Revision Committee have made it per- 
fectly clear what the Greek really means. 
“This he said making all meats clean,” 
whereas, as ordinarily misunderstood, the 
words “ purging all meats” are not at all 
apprehended as conveying that our Lord, 
in these words, denied all the fanciful 
distinctions between clean and unclean 
food. Again, there is nothing but good 
in the remarkable change made in the 
translation of the story (St. Mark ix. 23), 
of the father’s appeal for his child, “ If 
thou canst do anything, have compassion 
on us and help us! And Jesus said unto 
him, If thou canst! All things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth,” — where the 
real drift, of course, is, “ You say, If thou 
canst! But it is in you, and not in me, 
in your faith, and not in my power, that 
the deficiency is likely to be.” Again, 
how characteristic a touch is added to St. 
Mark’s account of the rich young man’s 
application to our Lord, and the sugges- 
tion that he should sell what he has and 
come and follow Jesus. Here the trans- 
lators give us, “ But his countenance fell 
(orvyvacac) at the saying, and he went away 
sorrowful, for he was one that had great 
possessions.” The Authorized Version 
here loses entirely one of the peculiar 
characteristics of St. Mark’s Gospel. — 
the frequent touches derived apparently 
from an eye-witness. Or again, where 
the translators give us, in the conversa- 
tion at the last supper, —‘“ And whither 
I go, ye know the way,” by way of trans- 
lating the most authoritative of the vari- 
ous texts, instead of, “ Whither 1 go ye 
know, and the way ye know,” they seem 
to us to make a vast improvement in the 
sense. Christ did not mean, we believe, 
that his disciples knew whither he was 
going, but only that they knew the way 
thither, which he explains directly after, 
by saying that he himself is that way. 
They knew the path, and not the goal. 
To say that they knew the goal as well 
as the path was apparently untrue, as the 
bewilderment of the disciples showed. 
Thomas’s answer, “ Lord, we know not 
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whither thou goest, how know we the 
way?” seems to us far more intelligible 
on the assumption that Christ had as- 
serted only that they knew the way, than 
it would é on the assumption that he 
had asserted also their knowledge of the 
goal. Thomas thought it essential to 
their knowledge of the way that they 
should know the goal; our Lord corrects 
him, and says that life in him, though it 
will lead them where he is going, is pos- 
sible without knowing to what sort of 
world that life will ultimately introduce 
them. Or to take a passage from quite 
another region of the New Testament, it 
seems to usa very great improvement to 
translate St. Paul’s words (1 Cor. xv. 34), 
“ Awake up righteously, and sin not, for 
some have no knowledge of God; I speak 
this to move you to shame; ” instead of, 
“ Awake to righteousness, and sin not; 
for some have not the knowledge of God: 
I speak ¢his to your shame.” Not only 
is this a more correct translation of the 
Greek, but it is much more in St. Paul’s 
fashion to attempt to move all whom he 
addresses to take shame to themselves 
on account of the blank atheism or agnos- 
ticism of some of them, than to say 
blankly out that they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves that soit is. He wants to 
make them feel that, after all, they may 
be in fault, that it is a subject for some 
inward self-accusation that their compan- 
ions should be so ignorant of God, but 
not to cast it blankly in their faces that 
they should obviously be ashamed of 
themselves because of the atheism of 
their friends. It is just the subtle differ- 
ence between urging them to consider 
whether it be nota fit subject for self- 
accusation, and the blank assertion that 
it is shameful, which brings out one of 
the most characteristic traits of St. Paul’s 
mind. 

On the whole, therefore, so far as a 
cursory examination can be a test, we 
hold that the translators have done their 
work with zood taste, delicacy, and firm- 
ness. There are needless alterations in- 
deed, and there is also occasionally a fault 
in the direction of too little alteration. 
We wish they had not left the unintelli- 
gible word “ Raca” still untranslated in 
the Sermon on the Mount; we wish they 
had not shrunk from giving the nearest 
English coin they could for the “ denari- 
us,” instead of translating it by the mis- - 
leading word “ penny ;” we wish that in 
the conversation with Nicodemus they 
had adopted in the text the literal render- 
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ing for dvw6ev, which the minority give in 
the- margin (“from above”), instead of 
leaving the “anew” -of the Authorized 
Version. But these are mistakes of over- 
caution, if they are mistakes at all. Un- 
— the Revised Version will 
give the whole English-reading world a 
very much better conception of what the 
New Testament really is than they have 
ever had before, and will give it without 
producing any excessive number of those 
needlessly jarring notes which any unnec- 
essary alteration in a book so familiar and 
so dear to the ear as our English Bible, 
necessarily strikes, — causing a sort of 
instinctive resentment, which it takes a 
good deal of good sense and good will to 
subdue. 


From Cassell’s Natural History. 
A GIANT CALAMARY. 


ON January 31, 1874, the Rev. M. Har- 
vey described parts of a giant calamary, 
taken near St. John’s, Newfoundland, of 
which the subjoined is a note: “A few 
days ago three of our fishermen residing 
in Logie Bay, three miles from St. John’s, 
were overhauling a herring-net, when they 
found entangled in its folds a huge cala- 
— With great difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in despatching it and bringing it 
on shore, being compelled to cut off its 
head before they could drag it into their 
boat. Having purchased it of the fisher- 
men, I have carefully examined and meas- 
ured it, and have had the head and sur- 
rounding arms photographed, as well as 
the body, both being at present preserved 
in brine. The body is eight feetin length 
and five in circumference. Thearms, ten 
in number, radiate from the top of the 
head. The mouth of the creature consists 
of a strong, horny beak, exactly like that 
of a parrot in shape, and about the size of 
a man’s fist. Theeyes are placed on each 
side of the head from which the arms ex- 
tend, and are large, dark, atid prominent, 
the membranous sockets being four and 
a half inches in diameter. The two long- 
est arms measure each twenty-four feet in 
length, are only three inches in circumfer- 
ence, and are very tough and strong, and 
at the extremity are covered with powerful 
suckers, the largest being one and a quar- 
ter inches in diameter, the smallest not 
larger than a split pea. There are about 
eighty suckers on each arm, which tapers 
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to a pretty fine point. Each of the eight 
short arms is six feet in length, and at the 
point of junction with the head is nine 
inches in circumference. They taper toa 
point, and on the under side are entirely 
covered with a double row of powerful 
suckers one and.a quarter inches in diame- 
ter, each having a sharp denticulated edge 
and a membrane in the centre, which the 
creature can retract at pleasure, and thus 
create a vacuum. Each of these short 
arms has nearly one hundred suckers, and 
the moment-one of them touches its prey 
it feels the contact, and draws back the 
membranous piston ; a vacuum is created, 
and the edges of the disc are pressed 
against the surface of the victim, with a 
force equal to the weight of the atmo- 
sphere added to the weight of water which 
is above it. As the victim writhes it 
comes in contact with more and more 
discs in succession, each of which ad- 
heres; and other arms soon encircle it, 
and bring it within reach of the power- 
ful beak. No fate could be more horri- 
ble than to be entwined in the embrace of 
those eight clammy, corpse-like arms, and 
to feel their folds creeping and gliding 
around you, and the eight hundred discs, 
with their cold, adhesive touch, glueing 
themselves to you with a grasp which 
nothing could relax, and feeling like so 
many mouths devouring you at the same 
time. Slowly the horrible arms, supple as 
leather, strong as steel, and cold as death, 
draw their prey under the horrible beak, 
and press it against the glutinous mass 
which forms the body. The cold, slimy 
grasp paralyzes the victim with terror, and 
the powerful mandibles rend and devour. 
No cuttle of such dimensions as_ the 
one I am describing has ever before been 
captured. If its arms were extended they 
would be a feet between their 
extremities, while two of the shorter arms 
would measure thirteen feet from tip to 
tip. This specimen, although large, is but 
an infant compared to some which have 
been seen around these shores. The 
Rev. Mr. Gabriel assures me that in 1870 
two cuttles were cast ashore at Lamaline, 
their bodies measuring respectively forty 
and forty-seven feet. Another gentleman 
here, whose testimony is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, tells me he measured the body of 
one which came ashore two years ago, 
and found it was eighty feet in length. 
Never until now were cuttles of such 
colossal dimensions seen in cold lati- 
tudes.” 











